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You did it— 


Through last month's issue you and thousands 
of other Americans were able to participate in 
the celebration of the 33rd anniversary of the 
Soviet Union. 


You expressed the confidence that our friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union is not irretrievably 
lost, that it can be restored and strengthened. 


You reiterated the vital truth that hope for 
a peaceful world, that the very future of hu- 
manity rests on the prospects of American-Soviet 
relations. 


You voiced the persistent American popular 
will for peace. 


You acted in the American tradition which 
now, as through previous crises, has held fast 
to the American principles of truth and fair 
play. 


Through your determination the voice of rea- 
son and peace is heard above the roar of preju- 
dice and war clamor. 


You did this through your magazine — yours, 
literally, because your support has kept it go- 
ing, your support as readers, and friends, and 
most vitally, in the present emergency, as con-=- 
tributors of financial aid. 


That is why we are so confident that you 
will respond to this month's appeal for funds to 
keep the magazine going as generously as you 
have in the past. 


But the need is immediate. 
contribution today. 


Please send your 


enn. WD 


JESSICA SMITH, 
Editor. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd St., New York 16 


I am enclosing $.................. as my contribution to the magazine 
to keep the truth coming. 








We know you will do it again! 
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FACTS FOR 
PEACE 


Be well informed on the most 
vital questions of the day. The 
publications below are indis- 
pensable to those who wish to 
contribute to a peaceful world. 


RUSSIA WITH OUR 
OWN EYES 


Exciting fact-filled report of a British 
workers’ delegation to the Soviet 
Union. 


30¢ each 


WHERE MINERS 
ARE HONORED 


Report of a Scottish miners’ delegation 
to the USSR on the living and working 
conditions of Soviet miners. 


5¢ each 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Elizabeth Moos 


A compact, factual description of the 
Soviet school system. 


64 pages, illustrated 
25¢ 


THE SCIENCE OF 
BIOLOGY TODAY 
Trofim Lysenko 


The address of the President of the 
Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ences of the USSR evoked by the 
international discussion on genetics. 


Cloth $1.25 Paper 25¢ 


CONSTITUTION OF USSR 


Most recent edition, as amended 
through June, 1949. 


20¢ 


THE USSR—BASIC FACTS 
Prepared by Bernard L. Koten, of the 
American Russian Institute, New York. 


10¢ 


RELIGION TODAY 
IN THE USSR 


Rev. William Howard Melish 
A serious discussion of a socialist 
society and its attitude toward religion. 


15¢ 


A FAMILY OF NATIONS 


Discussion of democracy among the 
many peoples of different race, color, 
creed and nationality in the USSR. 


10¢ 
& 
AVAILABLE THROUGH 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St.. New York 16 
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TWO BIG LIES 


To Soviet Russia Today: 


American editors, columnists and ra- 
dio commentators have been saying— 
nay, shouting and yelling—that the 
Soviet Union is guilty of willful Big 
Lies about the United States and its 
aims and objectives. It is certain that 
hosts of fair-minded Americans who 
sincerely desire peace and a good un- 
derstanding with Russia have been led 
to believe, without demanding evidence 
worthy of the name, that the Russian 
leaders and governing statesmen are 
habitual liars, treaty-breakers, hate- 
ridden foes of the moral values we 
cherish, and that their propaganda is 
deliberately based on vicious lies. 

Even some liberals, including Henry 
Wallace, say they have reluctantly 
reached the disheartening conclusion 
that negotiations with the Kremlin is 
useless and vain, and that Russia is 
our bitter enemy as well as the bitter 
enemy of Western civilization, being 
determined to conquer the world by 
force and violence at any cost and then 
impose its form of government and its 
economic system on all mankind. 

Some of these pretended liberals as- 
sure the public that Marx and Engels 
were the first revolutionary commu- 
nists to proclaim those purposes and 
that their blind followers have strictly 
adhered to them, so that every Marx- 
ist is necessarily a revolutionist and a 
sworn enemy of peace, law and order. 

What is the plain and easily ascer- 
tainable truth? This—Marx and Engels 
did not preach inevitable or desirable 
world revolution, but repeatedly ad- 
mitted that in free, constitutionally 
governed countries socialism (or com- 
munism) can and will come as the re- 
sult of education, discussion and the 
ballot. Further, Stalin has repeatedly 
repudiated the gospel of world revolu- 
tion and agreed with Marx that social- 
ism can and may be developed peace- 
fully and by general consent. 

Stalin has emphasized and re-em- 
phasized his conviction that socialism 
in one or a group of countries is quite 
possible, and that the capitalist or 
semi-capitalist countries can live and 
trade with the other without serious 
trouble or friction. 

To ignore this is dishonest. To deny 
it, is to betray willful ignorance of 
important facts and considerations. 

Thus American Russophobes are guil- 
ty of Two Big Lies. Without them, their 
propaganda would lose all its signifi- 
cance and its relevance to the present 
phase of the Cold War. 

Not only is there no evidence—not 
a scintilla, or syllable, or scrap—to sus- 
tain the charge of a clear design to 
conquer and dominate the world on 


Russia’s part, but all intelligent stu- 
dents of socialist and communist litera- 
ture are aware that Marxism expressly 
rules out such a design. Marxism as- 
serts that capitalism is sick unto death; 
that its days are numbered, and that it 
is certain to collapse of its own inher- 
ent and fatal contradictions. .. . 

There is no rational justification for 
the two Big Lies about Russian inten- 
tions and objectives. Get rid of these, 
and sincere negotiations with the So- 
viet Government looking to the 
amicable and mutually satisfactory set- 
tlement of all outstanding major issues 
between America and Russia will fol- 
low—if there be goodwill and good 
sense in Washington. 

Victor S. Yarros 
La Jolla, Calif. 


FILLS A VITAL NEED 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

I wish to express my gratitude to the 
people who write and print the maga- 
zine Soviet Russia Today. It fills a need 
tremendously vital to the peace forces 
of our country, and its circulation 
must be increased a thousandfold so 
that it may reach the honest men and 
women for whom its candor and eye- 
witness accounts will have meaning; so 
that it will give them the basis for 
fighting for the peaceful cooperation 
with the Soviet Union which is our only 
hope of peace. 

Despite the hate, lying and slander 
peddled by the slicks, honest people 
will accept the spirit in which Soviet 
Russia Today is written—the seeking 
after facts animated by friendliness, 
true scientific inquiry, sympathy. Our 
magazine has nothing to fear from the 
distortions and fearful imaginings prac- 
ticed by the mass “information” chan- 
nels. 

James C. Forsyth 
Oakland, Calif. 








IN MEMORIAM 


Netta Viola McClain, Assistant 
Secretary of the Agricultural 
Committee for American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., who for nearly 
six years mimeographed the 
monthly issues of “Farming in 
Russia” and assembled them for 
mailing, passed away October 31, 
1950. 

For her loyal and unremitting 
devotion to that work, which she 
undertook as her contribution to 
American-Soviet Friendship, her 
memory deserves the greatest 
reverence. 

Elmer McClain 

Her Husband 

































































___ Review 
and Comment 


Peace Must Conquer War 


N THE Unitep Nations, THE UNITED STATES, BRANDING ALL 

Soviet peace moves as propaganda, calls for “Peace Through 
Deeds.” But United States deeds, in Korea and elsewhere in 
Asia, spell war. While our government continues to issue 
assurances to China that it has no aggressive intentions against 
China and will protect its territory and its legitimate interests, 
MacArthur’s troops have reached the Manchurian border, 
threatening the Yalu River hydroelectric stations which serve 
the industries of both Korea and China. And in Western 
Europe, we push ahead with our plans for rearming Western 
Germany and building a new Nazi army, gird Franco and 
Tito for war against the Soviet Union, and tear the mask of 
benevolence from Marshall Plan aid, telling the people not 
yet recovered from the ravages of World War II that it is for 
guns, not butter. 

We hear a great deal about “the enemy” these days. This 
usually means the Soviet Union, the people of North Korea 
or China, or, more broadly, “the hordes of Asia.” Since there 
are no foreign troops invading our land or dropping bombs 
upon our people, it is not always easy for Americans to 
visualize this enemy. But perhaps Americans should try to put 
themselves in the place of the Koreans, and realize that in 
their country it is Americans who represent the enemy, and 
what our saturation bombing has done to their cities, their 
homes, their historic monuments, their people. 

Scripps Howard correspondent Jim Lucas wrote from aboard 
the U.S. SS Missourt on October 13 of how Chongjin, a city of 
190,000 persons, was pulverized by the warship’s 16-inch 
shells—“You can’t help thinking about those people as the 
big guns roar.” 

On October 25, UP correspondent William Chapman sent 
a dispatch about how an extensive new housing project in the 
North Korean East Coast city of Hungman was taken for a 
factory and wiped out “by mistake.” The correspondent de- 
scribed what he saw there next day: 


Today half the apartment buildings lie in ruins and the rest are 
twisted and sagging from the concussion of 500-pound bombs 
dropped in a saturation pattern by the United States Air Forces 
Bomber command. The project, housing about 6000 persons, 
looked fairly new. The buildings, with neat brick walls and 
white balconies were laid out in neat rows with flowers between 
each row. . . . Today we saw men and women. crawling through 
the ruins and attempting to put back together their blasted lives. 
They watched our American jeep with fear-filled eyes. They edged 
into the shadows as we drove slowly past. 


That the strategic bombing in Korea has been a costly 
mistake was reported by Compass correspondent Robert T. 
Martin as the opinion of American Air Force strategists, in a 
dispatch on October 20 from the U.S. Air Force base in 
Korea. He spoke of the serious repercussions throughout Asia 
of the destruction in Korea. But the bombing goes on, and 
has been extended to cities on the Chinese border, where 
Siniju was recently go per cent wiped out by 600 tons of 
demolition and incendiary bombs. The report quoted in the 
box on the next page speaks for itself. 

Is it for missions like this that thousands of Americans 
have given their own lives in Korea? Is it to restore the 
police state of Syngman Rhee? In defiance of UN commit- 
ments that the authority of the South Korean Government 
would not be automatically extended to North Korea, Rhee 
has been sending North his own administrators to take over 
government functions with the help of his terrorist youth 
gangs. In Seoul, the South Korean Assembly raised the 
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question as to whether Rhee could govern even in South 
Korea when on November 3 it refused by ‘oo to 21 to con- 
firm Rhee’s choice for Premier. A petition signed by Assembly 
members called on the entire Rhee cabinet to resign because 
it was responsible for the war. Even greater is Rhee’s un- 
popularity among the people, including former supporters. 
There have been numerous reports from American corre. 
spondents in South Korea of the brutal persecution and tor- 
ture of tens of thousands of people on mere suspicion o/ 
having collaborated with the North Koreans, and thousands 
have been summarily executed. Recently the Assembly over 
rode Rhee’s veto of two bills designed to curb the lawlessness 
by the South Korean army and police and their agents. 

It is unthinkable that the American people can long endure 
that their nation should stand in the eyes of the world an 
enemy of the peoples, an enemy of peace. The American 
people must awaken to the fact that there is no justification 
for this role, that no one threatens us, that agreement with the 
Soviet Union is possible. 

Day by day in the General Assembly, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Vyshinsky confirms this fact in his ceaseless 
efforts to find peaceful solutions. Repeatedly in recent wecks, 
Jacob Malik has told peace delegations of the American people 
that his government is ready to enter into new negotiations 
for peace, that it does not believe war is inevitable. Nowhere 
is the Soviet concern for peace more apparent than in their 
efforts to secure a peaceful settlement in Korea, to keep the 
conflict from spreading into a new world war—efforts that 
have involved almost superhuman restraint considering their 
deep sympathy for the Korean people in their heroic struggle 
against armed intervention. 

The imperialist leaders of the West have made crystal clear 
that what they really fear is a peaceful settlement, by reject- 
ing all Soviet overtures inside and outside the UN, and by 
their hysterical attitude toward the Second World Peace Con- 
gress, supported whole-heartedly by the Soviet Union and 
millions of people throughout the world. Driven out of Eng- 
land by the efforts of American and British authorities, the 
Congress was transferred to Poland, a people’s democracy, 
where those who work for peace are welcome. In our next 
issue we shall bring our readers a full report of this Congress. 

The mighty struggle of the world’s people for peace must 
win in the end, and it is urgent that the American people 
play an even greater role in this movement. An important 
contribution to the struggle was the meeting held in New 
York on November 16th by the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship in celebration of the thirty-third anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution and the seventeenth anniversary 
of the establishment of diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, which received a warm message 
from Andrei Vyshinsky stressing the importance of work for 
American-Soviet Friendship. Among the speakers was Paul 
Robeson, whose magnificent voice stirred the audience as he 
sang Shostakovich’s song “Peace Must Conquer War.” 


Friendship, Not War, With People’s China 


HEN THE INTERVENTIONARY ARMIES IN KorEA APPROACHED 
Wie 38th Parallel, the Chinese People’s Democratic Republic 
gave warning that it could not be indifferent to the fate of 
its neighbors, subjected to imperialist aggression. After Mac- 
Arthur’s forces crossed the Parallel and continued to advance 
to the borders of Manchuria, it was not surprising that Chinese 
volunteers joined the ranks of the North Korean liberation 
forces. On November 6, General MacArthur, in a_ special 
report to the United Nations, named units of the Chinese 
People’s Army which he charged were fighting in North 
Korea, terming this “one of the most offensive acts of lawless- 
ness in history,” at the same time admitting that United 
States aircraft had violated Chinese territory as early as 
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August 12. The MacArthur report, designed to get UN 
approval for hostilities against China, aroused the greatest 
disquiet in UN circles. On November 8, the Security Council 
ipproved a British proposed resolution to invite delegates of 
the Chinese People’s Republic to Lake Success to defend 
themselves against the charges in MacArthur’s report. 

The United States delegate, Warren Austin, in the course 
of the debate on the proposal, launched into a tirade against 
the Chinese People’s Government, insisting that its delegates 
should not be “invited” to appear before the Council, but 
“summoned” before it, and that he had some direct and 
serious questions to put to them. To which Mr. Malik replied: 


He appears to forget that we are dealing with an invitation to 
the representative of a sovereign state, the representative of the 
government of a country of 475,000,000 inhabitants. Consequently 
such words as “summon” are out of place in this connection. . . . 
This is the language of colonial powers. When a colonial power 
speaks to a colonial slave it may “summon” him, but in the 
present case the term should be “‘to invite.” . . . The peoples who 
have tasted the sweetness of freedom, the sweetness of sovereign 
existence and independence, reject all such attempts to dictate to 
them and all orders given by colonial powers. . . . It is not im- 
possible that the representative of China . . . may ask the United 
States representative to explain the military operations and the 
action taken by the United States Government with respect to 
China—the invasion of Formosa—and some other acts of aggression. 


The People’s Republic of China, however, declined the 
invitation of the Security Council since it limited the right 
ot the Chinese representatives to a discussion of the special 
report of the United Nations Command, which it asserted 
had been set up illegally by the Security Council, and whose 
report was one-sided and malicious as well as unlawful. It 
proposed that the question of armed intervention in Korea 
be taken up in connection with the related question of the 
charges of aggression against Taiwan (Formosa) by the 
U.S. Government, which a delegation from the Chinese Re- 
public is scheduled to discuss before the Security Council. 

In a subsequent statement issued on behalf of the Peking 
Government, Foreign Minister Chou En Lai asserted that 
Chinese volunteers had the same right to help the North 
Korean people repel aggression as Lafayette had in helping 
the American Revolutionary armies, and as the volunteers 
who helped the Spanish Republican forces. He charged that 
U.S. aggressive actions menaced not only Korea, but China 
itself, citing the blockade of Formosa by the Seventh Fleet 
and 83 instances in which United States planes had violated 
Chinese airspace. The statement called for a peaceful settle- 
ment in Korea, and the withdrawal of all foreign troops. 

Following statements by Secretary Acheson, President Tru- 
man and others, insisting that General MacArthur’s armies 
do not menace China, but coupled with threats against the 
Chinese People’s Republic, a Chinese Government spokesman 
broadcast a statement over the Peking radio on November 17, 
listing the reasons that such statements were not convincing 
to the people of China. He recalled the successive announce- 
ments that had been made only to be violated: that American 
troops would not enter the Korean conflict, that American 
troops would not cross the 38th Parallel, that they would 
stop 150 miles North of the Parallel, that only South Koreans 
would go to the border, that American and British troops 
would stop twenty miles short of the border. The broadcast 
quoted the remark of Senator Knowland, “Why not a neutral 
zone ten miles north of the Yalu River?” and the remark of 
Syngman Rhee, made on November 13, “The war cannot 
stop at the Yalu River... . We may succeed in driving the 
Communists across the Yalu River, but we do not think that 
“ll be the end of the war.” : 

_ While encouraging the participation of Chinese volunteers 
' aiding the North Korean liberating forces and in defense 
« China’s own interests, the Chinese Government has exer- 
‘d remarkable restraint in both the manner and extent of 
‘Ss participation, doing everything in its power to avoid the 
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LIDICE — 1950 


N JUNE 10, 1942, the whole civilized world was horrified 

when the little coal mining village of Lidice in Czecho- 
slovakia was obliterated by the Hitlerites in vengeful fury 
because they suspected that some of its inhabitants had 
supported the Czechoslovakian patriots who had killed the 
Nazi police general known as Hangman Heydrich for his 
fiendish crimes. In retaliation, all male inhabitants of the 
town, young and old, and most of its women were slaughtered, 
and the surviving children carried off to concentration camps. 
The Germans ordered every building and home in the village 
levelled to the ground. When they got through with their 
bombardment, no trace of the village was left. 

Lidice became a symboi of the monstrous inhumanity of 
the fascism against which we were fighting. Americans, shar- 
ing the worldwide grief and horror, decided to commemorate 
the martyred Czech village and its murdered people and a 
town near Joliet, Illinois, was renamed Lidice. 

On November 9, 1950, Americans gave the name of Lidice 
to anoiner town, the town of Tuom-ni in Korea. 

On that date the New York "Compass" correspondent in 
Korea, N. Harry Smith, wrote: 

"In reprisal for the deaths of five Gl's whose advance 
patrol had been ambushed, U.S. tanks, planes and artillery 
today obliterated the village of Tuom-ni. . . . It was decided 
that a village whose civilians help ambush American troops 
is a village to be razed. 

"The command was to level the village and leave no trace. 

"The command was executed to the letter, at noon sharp. 
What was once Tuom-ni no longer exists. There is only the 
silence of death, and the scars which the earth shows after 
concentrated bombardment.” 











outbreak of general war, withdrawing to the border after 
engaging the interventionary troops, instead of pressing on. 
ward in full scale hostilities. 

In Britain, France and other Western European countries, 
government officials, the press and the people are evincing 
growing alarm lest United States policies draw Western Europe 
into a ful’ scale Asian war. Sharp criticism of General Mac- 
Arthur are appearing more and more frequently in the con- 
servative press, along with the expressions of opinion justifying 
the action of China. A UP dispatch from London, November 
8, quoted a British official as saying: 


Suppose a “United Nations” army was mov:ng north through 
Mexico toward El Paso. Do you th'nk Amer:ca would hesitate a 
minute in getting troops across the Mexican border? 


On November 11 2 group of leading Americans, educators, 
religious leaders, scientists and trade unionists held an “Emerg- 
ency Conference on China and Saving the Peace” in New 
York City. The conference opened a nationwide campaign for 
“peace through friendship, trade and recognition of the New 
China.” It called for an immediate armistice in Korea, admis- 
sion of the Chinese People’s Republic to the United Nations, 
and withdrawal of foreign forces from Taiwan-Formosa.” 
It urged that the American people show their friendship by 
sending greetings and flowers to the Chinese delegation. 


Toward Wrecking the U. N. 


HILE THE UNITED STATES HAS CONTINUED TO MUSTER THE 

majority of the votes in the UN General Assembly behind 
its program to destroy the UN Charter and transform the 
world organization into a war bloc controlled by the United 
States, the growing undercurrent of resentment against U.S. 
war policies is more and more frequently rising to the surface. 
Britain is getting restive over her status as an American 
colony, and the French over America’s insistence on the arm- 
ing of Germany, which has invaded their country three times 
within less than a century, and the smaller powers are show- 
ing increasing alarm over being used as pawns in the drive 
for war. 

The most threatening move yet made toward wrecking the 
UN was the passage on November 3 by a vote of 52 to 5 
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of the United States plan camouflaged under the title “United 
Action for Peace.” 

The U.S. plan, sponsored by seven nations, provides: 1) 
that the Assembly can be called into session by any seven 
members of the Security Council or by a majority of the UN 
members on twenty-four hours notice, to deal with any breach 
of the peace, in cases where the Security Council has been 
unable to agree upon a course of action. 2) That member 
states would be asked to earmark units of their national forces 
for service with the UN in such cases. 3) That a fourteen 
nation “Peace Observation Commission,” including the five 
major powers, be appointed to carry out on-the-spot investiga- 
tions of potential trouble areas around the world (Soviet 
attempts to secure membership for the Chinese People’s 
Republic rather than Nationalist China were defeated.) 4) 
That a fourteen nation “Collective Measures Committee” be 
appointed to help the UN member states coordinate their 
resources and to report to the Council or Assembly on pro- 
posed measures of strengthening collective security, including 
use of armed forces. (The USSR, which is included in the 
membership of the Peace Observation Commission, is excluded 
from membership in this second commission.) Two other 
resolutions were passed along with the U.S. proposals. One of 
these called for the General Assembly to recommend to the 
Security Council that it take the necessary steps for carrying 
out the Charter provisions regarding placing at the disposal 
of the Security Council the armed forces of member states and 
“the effective functioning of the Military Staff Committee.” 
This proposal had been originally put forward by the USSR, 
but to replace, not supplement, the U.S. proposal of putting 
armed forces at the disposal of the Assembly. It was amended, 
over the objections of the Soviet Union, to specify that it 
“should in no manner prevent the General Assembly from 
fulfilling its functions” under the seven-nation resolution. 
The other proposal provided that the Assembly recommend 
that China, France, the United Kingdom, the USA and the 
USSR meet together to discuss all problems threatening inter- 
national peace and make an effort to settle their differences. 
This proposal would also have been acceptable to the USSR 
if not made a part of the over-all resolution. 

All Soviet counter proposals and amendments aimed at 
strengthening rather than weakening the Security Council’s 
peace-maintaining functions were defeated. 

Mr. Vyshinsky charged that without the Soviet amendments, 
the seven-power resolution is “a mockery of the Charter, a 
mockery of our United Nations organization, a mockery of 
the noble cause in which millions and millions of people are 
interested—the cause of strengthening peace and removing 
the menace of a new war.” 

The purpose of this seven-nation resolution initiated by the 
United States was quite clear. Foreseeing the possibility of 
a new situation arising like that in Korea, where a Soviet veto 
could prevent the use of UN ferces to put down a liberation 
movement of the people, the United States wanted to make 
sure that in the future it would again be able to mobilize 
UN forces as cover for aggressive actions, by giving power 
to the General Assembly, acting without a veto, and where 
the U.S. commands a majority, to vote the use of armed forces. 

Under the UN Charter, the responsibility for maintaining 
peace, and the sole right of imposing sanctions in the event 
of a breach of the peace, is vested in the Security Council, 
composed of the five great powers—the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Britain, France and China, together with six 
other non-permanent members. Any decisions of substance 
and action on the maintenance of peace requires the concur- 
rent agreement of the five permanent powers, and two others. 
In other words, only action agreed upon by all five powers 
can be taken. The role of the Assembly under the Charter is 
only deliberative and consultative. 

This principle of unanimity of the Great Powers, the prin- 
ciple of the veto power, is the very cornerstone of the Charter. 
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It means that the great powers are required to settle all differ- 
ences by the path of negotiation and conciliation, not of war. 
This is the main guarantee in the whole United Nations for 
keeping the peace, for it means that no war can take place 
without violating the Charter. The great powers must keep 
on negotiating until agreement is reached. So long as the 
provisions of the Charter are truly observed, there cannot be 
war. The violation of these provisions opens the way to war. 

Thus it becomes clear that the main reason the Anglo- 
American bloc has been directing its efforts to the undermin- 
ing of the unanimity principle is that they recognized it as a 
main obstacle to their plans for a new world war. 

The November 3 resolutions, taking control of decisions 
on questions of war or peace out of the hands of the Security 
Council, and placing them in the UN Assembly, will mark 
the final destruction of the UN Charter if this power is used 
as the present controlling bloc wishes it to be. This is espe- 
cially clear in its military proposals, which envisage the setting 
up under the banner of the United Nations of a permanent 
expeditionary force, a permanent army of intervention, drawn 
from the countries subservient to the United States and under 
U.S. command, which could be called into action at the behest 
of the United States against any liberation movement of the 
people anywhere in the world. The resolution puts into the 
hands of the United States and the Western nations the power 
to use UN forces to maintain the status quo everywhere. 

The Soviet Union sought to introduce a proposal defining 
aggression along the lines of the original Soviet proposal at 
the Geneva disarmament Commission in 1933. But the United 
States and Britain made it quite clear that they do not wish 
to be bound .by any definition of aggression, preferring to 
define what constitutes aggression for themselves as each situa- 
tion arises, in other words, keeping their hands free to allow 
for intervention in civil war situations, as in the case of 
Korea. The General Assembly passed, instead of the Soviet 
proposal, the U.S. “Peace Through Deeds” resolution, con- 
demning aggression in general terms, and so worded as to 
justify intervention in civil war. It also passed a phony Yugo- 
slav proposal calling upon countries engaged in war to state 
within twenty-four hours that they would be willing to cease 
fire, if the enemy agreed, and inviting the Peace Observation 
Committee to investigate. This was denounced by Mr. Vyshin- 
sky as “a gift to the aggressor and a sinister danger to the 
victim.” Under this proposals any aggressor could cover itself 
by such a statement and a victim be condemned for defensive 
actions. 

On November 17, the Assembly rejected in toto the Soviet 
plan for peace, proposed by Andrei Vyshinsky at the opening 
of the session, which called for the unconditional outlawry of 
the atomic weapon, with strict international control to insure 
the carrying out of this prohibition, the branding as a war 
criminal of the first nation to use atomic weapons, the con- 
demnation of all propaganda for war, the conclusion of a 
peace pact among the Big Five, and the reduction by one- 
third of the armed forces of all the big powers within one 
year, as a prelude to further reduction. 

When the discussion opened on the twenty-year peace pro- 
gram proposed by Secretary General Trygve Lie, the Soviet 
Union introduced .a resolution supporting the first point of 
his proposal, namely that there should be peace talks among 
the foreign ministers of the eleven member nations of the 
Security Council, on the understanding that the People’s 
Democratic Republic of China be among those represented. 
The Soviet Union also proposed that any peace program 
include outlawry of the atom bomb, retention of veto power, 
equal Big Five participation-in any armed force agreed on [or 
the Security Council, the removal of discrimination in intef- 
national trade and provision of aid to backward areas through 
the United Nations without any political strings attached. 
These peace proposals, as previous ones, were rejected. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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BULGANIN'S ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


I. Internal Achievements 


A T THE MEETING of the Moscow 
£% Soviet, on November 6, in celebra- 
tion of the thirty-third anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, Mar- 
shal Nikolai A. Bulganin, Vice-Premier 
of the Soviet Union, reported to the So- 
viet people on behalf of the Government. 
In his opening remarks, he declared: 


The October Revolution released the in- 
comparable creative energy and initiative oi 
our people. Under the leadership of the 
Communist Party, the Soviet people have 
demonstrated matchless heroism alike in 
peaceful labor and in the military defense 
of our motherland. Overcoming the serious 
obstacles in their path, the Soviet people 
have in a brief span of history created the 
Soviet socialist system and today march con- 
fidently toward the great goal of commu- 
nism. 


Marshal Bulganin noted that the So- 
viet people were greeting this anniver- 
sary with great successes in all spheres 
of political, economic and cultural life, 
that the position and authority of the 
Soviet Government is stronger than ever 
among its own people and those of other 
lands, that this strength derives from its 
truly democratic system, drawing the 
widest masses of the people into all 
spheres of government and social life, 
and guaranteeing the full equality that 
makes true fraternal collaboration of 
peoples with no racial or national preju- 
dices to divide them. 

He summed up the main achievements 
of the post-war Five-Year Plan for 1946- 
1950, for the restoration and development 
of the country’s national economy. 
Through this plan, confounding the 
hopes of those who counted on a perma- 
nent weakening of the Soviet Union 
from its incalculable wartime losses, 
Marshal Bulganin declared: 


The Soviet Union found within itself the 
strength and capacity not only to heal the 
wounds inflicted by the war, but to organ- 
ize a further mighty upswing of industry 
and transport, agriculture and the cultural 
and material well-being of the workers. 


He emphasized the leading role of 
the Communist Party in pouring all its 
cilorts into the struggle for fulfilling and 
overtulfilling the plan, and paid high 
tr:bute to the extraordinary creative pow- 
ers of the Soviet people revealed anew 
i’ their overfulfillment of the plan in 
© ery field. 

Uhe Five-Year Plan provided that by 

50 industrial production should exceed 

it of the pre-war year of 1940 by 48 
cent. In fact, by the fourth quarter of 
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1949, average monthly output already 
exceeded the level of 1940 by 53 per cent, 
and in ten months of 1950 it has sur- 
passed the pre-war level by 70 per cent. 
This represents not only the restoration 
and new building in the war-ruined 
regions, but new advances in all the 
national republics, sharing alike in the 
national progress, advances which have 
further consolidated the moral and _po- 
litical unity of the Soviet people. 

In the field of capital construction, 
Marshal Bulganin reported that 6,000 





Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin 


major industrial enterprises had been 
restored or newly built, aside from thou- 
sands of smaller state and cooperative 
enterprises, and that everywhere the new- 
est and most modern techniques were 
being applied. 

Plans for the restoration and develop- 
ment of heavy industry have been over- 
fulfilled. Ferrous metallurgy was sched- 
uled for an increase in output over 1940 
by 35 per cent this year—but in ten 
months of 1950 has already reached an 
increase of 44 per cent. Steel production 
in the South, where the metallurgical 
industry was completely destroyed in the 
war, is now two-and-a-half times above 
pre-war. Output of non-ferrous and rare 
metals has also been greatly expanded. 

The plan called for a 51 per cent in- 
crease in coal output over 1940; it has 
already achieved an increase of 57 per 


cent in the first ten months of this year, 
bringing the USSR to the second place 
in the world as a coal producer. The 
ruined Donbas has been wholly restored, 
and has become the most powerful and 
highly mechanized coal region in the 
country; the ruined Moscow coal basin 
now yields three times the pre-war out- 
put. Coal output has grown similarly in 
the Urals, the Kuzbas, the Karaganda 
Basin and other eastern regions, in the 
Pechorsk coalfields serving the northern 
districts, and new coalfields are being 
opened up in other sections. 

Oil output was to have increased 14 
per cent over pre-war, but has already 
reached a 21 per cent increase, with the 
restoration of the Maikop, Grozny and 
Western Ukrainian oilfields, a substan- 
tial increase in the output of the oil 
regions of the Eastern section of the 
country and the establishment of a new 
oil industry in Bashkiria. Oil refining 
has also advanced, a new type of high 
octane aviation gasoline and other new 
types of fuel and oil are being produced. 

Electric power, scheduled to reach an 
output 70 per cent higher than pre-war 
by the end of 1950, has already achieved 
an increase of 87 per cent. 

Machine construction, which was to 
have been doubled by the end of this 
year, is already 2.2 times greater than 
1940. Bulganin notes that many new types 
of machinery have been invented and put 
into production and operation, and that 
in all fields the extent of mechanization 
of heavy and laborious processes has 
vastly increased. This has been accom- 
panied by an increase in the skill and 
creative initiative of workers, technicians 
and engineers and an over-all increase 
in labor productivity of 40 per cent over 
pre-war, in place of the scheduled 36 
per cent. This has also meant economies 
in raw material, fueis and equipment. 
and over-fulfillment of the plan for re- 
ducing costs of production. 

Railway transport has been restored 
and advanced in efficiency, with 40 per 
cent more freight now being carried than 
in 1940, as against the 28 per cent in- 
crease provided by the plan. The num- 
ber of locomotives and cars has been 
greatly increased, and construction of 
electric and oil burning locomotives de- 
veloped. 

Equally great successes were noted by 
Bulganin in agriculture. This year’s total 
grain harvest amounted to 7,600,000,000 
poods—340,000,000 over the 1940 crop. 
(A pood is 36 pounds.) Cotton produc- 
tion has reached a level 40 per cent above 
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1940. The sugar beet crop is expected to 
reach 25,000,000 centners more than 
1940's. (A centner is one-tenth of a 
metric ton.) 

The great plan for the transformation 
of nature and ending drouth by planting 
throughout European Russia, shelter belts 
of trees, building ponds and reservoirs 
for storing water, and instituting im- 
proved crop rotation methods, is pro- 
ceeding successfully. Trees have been 
planted over an area of 3,200,000 acres, 
and thousands of ponds and reservoirs 
have been built by the collective and 
state farms. A new system of irrigation, 
replacing permanent irrigation canals by 
temporary ones, and greatly increasing 
irrigated areas, has been instituted over 
an area of more than 10,600,000 acres. 

Tremendous successes were reported 
by Bulganin in the replenishing and 
increasing of the livestock herds so 
terribly decimated during the war. The 
collective and state farms now have 35 
per cent more cattle, 65 per cent more 
sheep and goats and 55 per cent more 
hogs than before the war. 

Despite the wartime destruction of 
big tractor and agricultural machinery 
plants, the collective and state farms and 
the machine and tractor stations now 
have four times as much tractor power 
and 3.8 times as many combines as be- 
fore the war, with similar advances in 
other types of farm machinery. The 
farms of the country are receiving twice 
as much mineral fertilizer as in 1940. 

Turning to the question of nationa' 
income and the growth of the material 
and cultural well-being of the people. 
Marshal Bulganin declared: 


In the capitalist countries, the lion’s share 
of the national wealth, created by the work- 
ers, 1s appropriated by the exploiting classes. 
Under the Soviet socialist system the na- 
tional income goes to the workers and is 
distributed not in the interests of enriching 
the exploiting classes, but in the interests 
of systematically raising the material condi- 
tion of the workers, peasants and intellect- 
uals and expanding socialist production. 
Therefore the growth of the national in- 
come is the most clear and universal yard- 
stick of the growth of the material well- 
being of the working masses. 


Whereas the plan had provided that 
by the end of this year the national in- 
come would be 38 per cent above that of 
1940, it will in fact be 60 per cent higher 
(in comparable prices). The currency 
reform, and the three major price re- 
ductions have meant a further increase 
in the purchasing power of the ruble. 
Per capita income of manual and mental 
workers, 24 per cent above that of 1940 
last year, and 30 per cent higher for the 
peasants, is even higher this year. The 
growth in real wages is still greater. Un- 
employment has long been unknown in 
the Soviet Union and there are now 22 
per cent more employed persons than 
in 1940. 
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Illustrating the growth of the purchas- 
ing power of the people and the in- 
creased supplies of consumers goods, 
Bulganin noted that in the current year 
the state and cooperative stores, exclusive 
of local resources, were supplying the 
population 35 per cent more meat and 
meat products than before the war, 53 
per cent more fish, 60 per cent more 
butter and other fats, over 30 per cent 
more sugar and confectionery goods, 38 
per cent more textiles, 35 per cent more 
footwear, 31 per cent more soap. 

Emphasizing the paramount impor- 
tance given by the government to the 
matter of housing both in state construc- 
tion projects and in extending aid for 
individual house building, Bulganin 
stated that in the four years and ten 
months of the plan go0,000,000 square 
meters of housing space had been re- 
stored or built anew, and in the agri- 
cultural districts, 2,500,000 houses had 
been restored or newly built. He noted. 
however, that despite these achievements 
the Government considered that housing 
was still proceeding too slowly and at 
too great cost. 

Reporting on the large sums expended 
by the government on social and cul- 
tural construction, Bulganin referred to 
the thousands of new schools, libraries, 
children’s institutions, sanitaria, hospi- 
tals, rest homes, clubs, theaters and 
cinema houses built in the post-war years. 
In the lower and intermediate schools 
and technicums there are now 37,000,000 
pupils, while 1,230,000 students are en- 
rolled in higher educational institutions 
—over 400,000 more than before the war. 

Bulganin noted also the progress in 
literature, art and science, and that new 
technical advances had followed the dis- 
covery of the secret of atomic energy. 
Commenting on the significance of the 
wide and creative discussions that have 
been taking place among the Soviet peo- 
ple on questions of linguistics and physi- 
ology, he said: 


Of exceptional importance was the con- 
tribution of Comrade Stalin in the discussion 
of linguistic questions, guaranteeing a sharp 
change in that branch of science. Showing 
that science cannot develop and flower with- 
out the struggle of ideas, without freedom 


of criticism, without replacing outworn 
formulas and conclusions with new ones, 
Comrade Stalin opened up for all Soviet 
scientific thought wide perspectives for the 
solution of new problems faced by our 
government. 


Paying tribute to the Soviet armed 
forces, the army, aviation and naval 
fleet, Marshal Bulganin declared that 
having honorably fulfilled their military 
obligations they now “faithfully take 
their stand in defense of the peace and 
security of our motherland.” 

Outlining the Government’s most re- 
cent plans for further perfecting the 
technical equipment of the national econ- 
omy and expanding the country’s produc- 


tive forces, through the building of great 
power stations and canals, Bulganin said: 


In their extent, technical conception and 
time schedule, these projects are real enter- 
prises of Communism. Each of them includes 
hydroelectric stations, dams, canals reser- 
voirs and irrigation systems. Each of them 
represents a whole system of highly complex 
technical equipment. . . . The newly built 
four hydroelectric stations will have a gen- 
eral capacity of over 4 million kilowatts and 
will provide an average of 22 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of electric power annually, that 
is more than eleven times as much as in 
1913 was produced by all the electric power 
stations of tsarist Russia. 

The Kuibyshev and Stalingrad hydroelec- 
tric stations will make it possible to fully 
guarantee electric power to Moscow and to 
develop at a much swifter rate the econ- 
omy of the Volga area and the Central 
Black Earth region, and the hydroelectric 
stations of the Main Turkmenian Canal and 
the Khakovsky Station will do the same 
for the economy of the pre-Caspian districts 
of Turkmenia and the lower Dnieper. . 

The irrigation and watering of the re- 
gions of the Volga, the Southern Ukraine 
and the Northern Crimea, the desert and 
semi-desert regions of the Caspian and Cen- 
tral Asia, will provide the country with 
millions of additional poods of wheat, rice 
cotton and other technical crops. Animal 
husbandry will benefit from the great ex- 
pansion of irrigated land. The electric 
power of the new stations will be widely 
applied in industry and agricultural pro- 
duction. 


These new projects, reported Bulganin, 
were arousing the greatest enthusiasm 
among the Soviet people who were 
eagerly offering their labor and creative 
powers to aid in their consummation. 

Bulganin made clear, however, that 
it was not enough only to speak of 
successes, and that attitudes of compla- 
cency and self-satisfaction are impermis- 
sible in Soviet society: 


Our Communist Party urges that we do 
not rest on our achievement, not exaggerate 
successes. It would be unworthy of the 
Soviet people to fail to note defects in our 
work and not to take measures to eliminate 
them. 


He stated that for example, despite 
general overfulfillment of plans, there 
were cases of enterprises lagging behind, 
their directors counting on their failures 
being compensated by the successes of 
others. He criticized especially some of 
the shortcomings in the field of con- 
struction where there had been too 
much extravagance, and failure to re- 
duce costs, and went on: 


The true and tried method of struggle 
with shortcomings in our work is that of 
Bolshevik criticism and _ self-criticism. The 
Party teaches that criticism and self-criticism 
is one of the driving forces in Soviet society, 
helping decisively to eliminate the old and 
outworn and to lay the road to the new, 
advanced and progressive. Therefore crit- 
icism and self-criticism must be used not 
just from time to time, but constantly. 
Criticism and self-criticism must be a con- 
stantly functioning weapon wielded for ‘he 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Lees might think, .perhaps, that a 
Canadian, coming from a land thou- 
sands of miles away, could look upon 
Stalingrad only with the curious eyes of 
a foreign tourist. 

This was not so for me. From the 
moment I set foot on Stalingrad soil 
there began for me an experience that 
is very rare—the combined impact of 
the most profound emotional and intel- 
lectual forces. 

Later I hope to write at length about 
Stalingrad. Now I want to say a few 
words to some of my former colleagues 
and teachers. To those Canadian and 
American scientists who have long been 
trying to forget Stalingrad, who today 
are striving to turn their intellects back- 
ward like clocks, who pretend to them- 
selves that nothing ever happened in the 
world before Harry Truman, Clement 
Attlee and Louis St. Laurent proposed 
to rain on the Socialist people an Atomic 
Deluge. 

I realize that my former friends will 
be bored. I can hear them saying: “Please, 
be so kind as to condense all you have 
to say about this Russian town into a 
‘ingle impression.” It is not improbable 
that they might say: “We are now so 
busy with formulas for super-weapons, 
could you not save our time by giving 
us a single, precise, all-embracing formula 
lor Stalingrad?” 

This is difficult, but I can try. As a 

ientist, and a humanist, to live in 

alingrad, to see this place, to experience 
and to ponder this city, was for me 
though someone came into my study 

id placed on my desk a two liter labora- 

ry flask filled with human tears. 
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The desolation of a Stalingrad square (left) when the Nazis were driven out. Right: Children 
of the Stalingrad Tractor Plant workers at play today in one of their countryside kindergartens. 


STALINGRAD DEMANDS PEACE 


by DYSON CARTER 
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That is the most abbreviated formula 
I can find for Stalingrad—a huge flask 
of tears. 

Consider—for a scientist, what extraor- 
dinary possibilities for research would 
lie in a flask of such precious fluid, in 
such unbelievable quantity! So it is with 
Stalingrad. Never before in history has 
there been one place where, twice in a 
lifetime, the fate of progressive humanity 
rested upon an army and upon the genius 
of its supreme commander, both facing 
incredible odds. For the military strate- 
gists, for the tacticians, for students of 
the geography of battle, for experts in 
artillery, aviation, infantry and what the 
Pentagon loves to call “logistics,” here 
at Stalingrad is enough material for re- 
search to fill a hundred volumes. 

But if a scientist were to be handed 
a great flask of tears, and if he were 
more than an intellectual robot—that is 
to say if the scientist were also a human 
being—would he not in a moment turn 
pale at the sight of such a quantity of 
the essence of human grief? Would he 
not ask: “Who gave these tears? By 
what means were they obtained? What 
nightmare is this you have put before 
me!” 

This is how I felt when our guide took 
us down from the heights above the 
city, from Mamayev Hill, to the House 
of Sergeant Pavlov. Silent, we saw and 
touched that immortal building, now re- 


stored, against which the whole raging 
might of the Fascists thundered in vain 
for weeks on end. About Pavlov and the 
House he successfully defended there 
should be written a scholarly book, in 
answer to the strategists of quick atomic 
massacres. Such was the thought that 
stirred in me when I bent down to pick 
up a small souvenir stone to take back 
to Canada. 

And then, touching the earth, I saw 
a clean, white, weathered human rib, 
almost covered in the rubble. The sight 
of that small bone struck me like a 
physical blow. A fragment of bone is all 
that remains unburied of Sergeant Pav- 
lov’s comrades—and how many hun- 
dreds, how many thousands perished 
here, that the Fascists might never pour 
through this vital point and reach the 
Volga! 

A book only on the military signif- 
cance of the House of Pavlov would be 
like a chemical analysis of a flask of 
tears. It would be meaningless. It would 
lack the imperishable secret of this place. 
Here men died consciously performing 
a miracle of human resistance against 
the bestial forces of hate, because here 
in the name of all humanity these legions 
of men by their death were demanding 
peace for all cities forever. 

If the analysts of Stalingrad overlook 
this point they will fail even as military 
scientists. 

This was impressed upon me again 
and again. Thus, when we were shown 
the plans for rebuilding the city, the 
chief architect finally led us from his 
offices out to one of the main squares. 

(Continued on page 25) 














PEACE ON EARTH 


Exclaim the Soviet people who 


know the joy of creative work 


N MY RETURN from a holiday in 
Georgia I found on my desk the 
full-page spread of photographs of the 
horrors inflicted on the Korean people 
that was published in the London Daily 
Worker. 1 had just spent three weeks 
beyond the Caucasus among people de- 
voting themselves with joy and enthusi- 
asm to peaceful creative work. Every- 
where I had sensed confidence. Never 
before had I found the Soviet people so 
happy as in this sixth year of peace, 
and on the long journey back through 
South Russia and the Ukraine I found 
myself reflecting that such enthusiasm 
was possible only amongst a people who 
worked and lived in a system they loved. 
When I saw those terrible pictures 
there came into my mind another vivid 
set of scenes, glimpses of life in North 
Korea as it had been a few years ago, 
the joyful new free life of construction 
that Soviet cameramen recorded, the 
gleaming new schools, the hospitals and 
clinics in which Soviet doctors and 
nurses were teaching the Korean people 
to fight plague and cholera, the schools 
where for the first time in many years 
Korean children were being taught their 
own language, the streets filled with lively 
people who had only just discovered the 
dignity of life, the factories where men 
and women smiled as they worked and 
danced and sang in the intervals be- 
tween work. 


by RALPH PARKER 
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Georgia and Korea! Both ancient coun- 
tries whose soil has felt the tread of 
many invading armies and whose people 
have for centuries known the bitterness 
and humiliation of foreign rule. When in 
February, 1921, envoys from Moscow 
came to Tbilisi to greet the young Soviet 
Socialist Republic of Georgia it was the 
first time that representatives of any of 
Georgia’s neighbors had come to the 
capital without threats or cajolement. 
When in the summer of 1945 the Red 
Army crossed the Korean frontier to ex- 
pel the Japanese imperialists it was the 
first time a foreign army had come to 
Korea on a liberating mission, as friends 
of the Korean people. 

It was with the sense that what has 
happened to Korea in the last few 
months could happen to Georgia if the 
Soviet Union relaxed its efforts to save 
peace that I looked back from Moscow 
to those weeks spent among the Geor- 
gian people. Perhaps, too, the idea had 
been present in the minds of those people 
when they elected the twenty-five men 
and women who were to represent thm 
at the All-Union Conference for the De- 


re 


V. Zakharov, steel 
smelter from Magni- 
togorsk, addressing 
the All-Union Con- 
ference for the De- 
fense of Peace in 
Moscow 


fense of Peace which opened in Moscow 
soon after I arrived. Maps of Korea 
were to be seen in many public places in 
Georgia. 

Writing now after the close of that 
great Conference, attended by nearly 
twelve hundred elected delegates who 
represented as broad a picture of Soviet 
life as could possibly be imagined, I 
sense the contrast between what is hap- 
pening in Korea and in the Soviet Union 
even more strongly, for, whether it was 
the chief representatives of the Moslems 
of the USSR or the Metropolitan Niko- 
lai of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
the woman doctor who spoke for Siberia’s 
Kuznetsk Basin, the collective farmer 
from Western Ukraine or the skipper 
of a merchant ship on the Amur River, 
Boris Polevoi the journalist or the retired 
one-legged colonel who had been a shep- 
herd before the war and was now in 
charge of a factory where 1,600 invalids 
of that war were making dolls for Soviet 
children—“and wanted to go on making 
dolls for children”—all referred in terms 
of blazing indignation to the fate of the 
Korean people and with love and devo- 
tion to the achievements of their own 
land. 

There is nothing in the world quite 
like one of these All-Union gatherings. 
Under the brilliant lights of the stately 
Hall of Columns in the House of the 
Trade Unions—formerly a meeting place 
of Moscow’s nobility—were assembled 
men and women who had the right to 
consider themselves as the peoples’ rep- 
resentatives, since not only were they 
elected to their positions but through 
their work had shown their eagerness to 
contribute to the peaceful reconstruction 
of the Soviet Union. There was the chief 
engineer of the grandiose Kuibyshev 
hydroelectric station project to create 
energy which he said “would be used 
for peace, for life, for happiness,” aa 
engineer from the Leningrad factory 
which has been given the task of making 
turbines for that station, a furnaceman 
from Magnitogorsk who was forging 
the steel for those turbines, a miner from 
the Kuzbas producing the coal to make 
that steel. And each in his own way, with 
vivid phrases drawn from his working 
life, expressed his determination not to 
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be diverted from that peaceful work. 

It was characteristic of the spirit in 
which the Conference was held that peo- 
ple should have chosen such men to speak 
for them. In the Soviet mind the concept 
of peace is linked with very recent 
achievements. Wherever I travelled and 
with whomsoever I talked on my recent 
journey, people readily pointed to some- 
thing they had won back recently from 
the ghastly heritage of ruin left them 
by the war. 

I saw the word Peace carved out of 
the turf on a rolling hillside of the 
Donbas and it read like a caption to the 
new school building that had risen be- 
side the ruins of an older and smaller 
building. 

The slogan “We are on guard for 
peace,” that greets the traveller as he 
approaches the city of Rostov-on-Don is 
a poignant reminder that most of the fine 
new buildings you see in that great pano- 
rama that unfolds as the train crosses 
the bridge over the Don to enter the 
Kuban steppe were built since the end 
of the war. 

To the pair of railroad workers I saw 
leaning on their tools in the doorway 
of a repair-shed which had a Peace slogan 
above it, peace means more train-loads 
of workers streaming to the sanatoria 
and rest homes that line the coast from 
Tuapse to the approaches to Sukhumi 
on the felicitous coast of the Caucasian 
Riviera. Rarely does one see the word 
peace apart from some striking example 
of how the Soviet people are enjoying it. 

Peace. Peace. Peace. It is on every- 
body’s jips. Tamara Matiashvili, the 
"bilisi school teacher who was elected 
last summer to be the Vice-Chairman of 
the Council of Nationalities of the USSR, 
said to me in her study where we could 
aintly hear the singing of Georgian 
sitls from a classroom overhead. 

“T tell you from the depth of my soul 

iat peace is the only way we can really 

ve. Our people are making history and 
alture. Teachers with tears in their 
ves talked at our peace meetings about 
i¢ kind of life they are able to live. 
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Clergymen attending 
the Conference. Left 
to right: Archbishop 
G. Turs, Lutheran, of 
Latvia; Archbishop 
Y. Kiyvit and Rev. 
L. Tedder, Lutherans, 
of Estonia; Akhund 
Aga-Zade, Moslem, 
of Azerbaidzhan S. 
Khiyaldedinov, Mos- 
lem, of Uzbekistan; 
R. Mukhamedov, 
Moslem, of Turk- 
menia, and Father .| 
Stankevichus, Roman 
Catholic, of Lithua- 


Our schoolchildren begged me to be 
allowed to take part in the collecticn of 
signatures to the Stockholm declaration. 
‘Let us go from house to house. Let us 
be in the front rank of the movement 
for peace,’ they said to me. We are being 
asked to choose between life and death. 
Here in Georgia we have not only chos- 
en peace, we are making peace.” 

At a feast held in a remote valley of 
the Caucasus Mountains below the tow- 
ering peaks of the Daghestan highlands 
I saw how all present rose solemnly to 
drink a last toast to peace and friendship 
between the peoples of the world, in the 
golden wine of Tsinandali made from 
the grapes they had been picking under 
the October sun. 

And in a quiet abbey near Georgia’s 
old capital Mzchet, beside the tomb of 
the first Christian King of Georgia, a 
group of nuns from the nearby convent 
told me how they prayed daily for 
peace and for the suffering people of 
Korea. 

As people learned that the train that 
bore us towards Moscow contained dele- 
gates to the conference they gathered at 
the stations and sang or offered flowers 
and fruit and sent messages to Moscow. 
Yes, indeed, the delegates who gathered 
in the Hall of Columns knew that they 
spoke for all. As one of them said to 
me during a break in the proceedings, 
“When President Truman chose to make 
war in Korea he did not consult the 
American people. But when our Peace 
Committee decided to hold a Conference 
they addressed themselves first to the 
people, to all of us.” 

Who were these delegates? As I have 
mentioned, many of them have distin- 
guished themselves in various fields of 
peacetime activity, so that the bright 
lights caused hundreds of gold stars and 
medals pinned on jacket and blouse to 
gleam among the great gathering of 
people of many faiths, many skin-colors 
and most varied range of experience. 

One hundred and forty-six of them, 
one in seven, were Heroes of Socialist 


Labor. 


About one-third of them worked in 
factories and farms. 

There were leaders of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, of the Old Believers, 
of the Soviet Union’s Roman Catholics, 
of Baptists and Lutherans, Moslems, 
Jews and Buddhists. There were the 
rectors of many Universities and the 
presidents of many Academies of Science, 
actors, sportsmen, film stars, writers. 
Where but in the Soviet Union couid 
you hear declaring for peace in succes- 
sion a Bishop, a world skating champion 
and the chief engineer of a vast national 
construction project? 

The seventy-two speakers who rose to 
express their views on the address made 
on behalf of the Soviet Committee for 
the Defense of Peace by the poet Nikolai 
Tikhonov, spoke with many tongues but 
I think it is important to note that they 
all expressed a most real and often pas- 
sionate devotion to life as they are living 
it in the Soviet Union, and that the 
lesson they had drawn from events in 
Korea was that there are forces at loose 
in the world who want to stop them 
living that life. 

“Let people alone, let them live as 
they want to,” declared the impressive 
looking Patriarch-Katolikos George VI 
of Armenia, the 143rd in a long chain 
unbroken for 1,800 years, son of a peas- 
ant, wearing the Defence of the Caucasus 
Medal on his black silk robes. 

“Hands off Korea! Hands off Peace!” 
another Armenian declared as he de- 
scribed how given another ten years of 
peace Erevan, already transformed, would 
become an architectural master-piece. 

There were many deeply moving mo- 

(Continued on page 31) 


A collective farmer and Hero of Socialist 
Labor, Ulyana Bashtyk, represents the 
farmers of the Ukraine at the Conference 









































































































































































66 GIFT from the desert,” the Volga 

peasant would say with desperate 
irony when the hot, dry, killing winds 
swept up across his land from the Caspian 
plains. And as famine drew near again, 
he would flee from his village to join 
the starving thousands who tramped the 
roads looking for bread. 

F. Panferov, author of many novels of 
peasant life, writes about the Volga at 
Stalingrad, as construction of the great 
new Volga power and irrigation project 
gets under way. 

“We are standing on the summit of 
the Mamaev Kurgan. It towers above 
Stalingrad that is rising again from its 
ruins; and from it the broad Volga can 
be seen and beyond, the sweep of the 
trans-Volga steppe. The Volga with all 
its channels and branches spreads out, a 
giant river, around the city at our feet. 

“What a wealth of water! What 
abundance! Each time the peasant 
in pre-Revolutionary days fled fro.a 
famine, he would pause at the Volga 
thinking with bitter envy, ‘If only we 
had all that water for our fields!’ ” 

For the two thousand miles of its 
course to the Caspian Sea the Volga 
passes farmlands without watering them 
and factories without providing them 
with power. This will be altogether 
changed by the complex and daring plan 
for reconstructing the Volga: and_ the 
whole vast surrounding territory, begun 
pre-war with the building of the Moscow 
Canal and three hydroelectric stations 
on the Upper Volga. The plan visualizes 
full utilization of the river’s enormous 
power resources, and an end to the do- 
minion of the terrible desert winds and 
the threat of famine. 

Also included is a project for the ex- 
ploitation of the waters of the Dnieper, 
to the benefit of the South Ukraine and 
northern Crimea. And, perhaps most 
important of all from many angles, a 
project for construction of the Main 
Turkmenian Canal to connect Central 
Asia’s greatest river, the Amu-Darya, 
with the Caspian Sea, a canal that will 
slash 700 miles across the Kara Kum 
desert, for about seven times the distance 
of the-Suez Canal and fourteen times 
the distance of the Panama Canal. 

The overall “Hydroproject,” as the 
Soviet press calls it, will open up a total 
of about 35 million acres of fertile but 
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CHANT WORKS OF PEACE 


The great Soviet hydroprojects to transform 
nature testify to the USSR’s will for peace 


by AMY SCHECHTER 


now arid and semi-arid lands to cultiva- 
tion. The two Volga hydroelectric plants 
—at Kuibyshev, the world’s largest, and 
the Stalingrad plant—-will produce about 
20 billion kilowatt-hours annually. 


A geologist (upper) examines the 
rocks in the vicinity of the Kuibyshev 
construction site. Lower: Unloading 


an excavator for the giant project 





For all the Asian peoples, the drive 
towards the Yalu River hydroelectric in- 
stallations must underscore the meaning 
of the immense new project for Central 
Asia that was announced on September 
12 by the Soviet Council of Ministers— 
the Main Turkmenian Canal with its 
vast corollary of irrigation canals and 
hydroelectric plants. 

In the Kara Kum desert alone, 300,000 
acres will be turned into farmlands 
and 17,000,000 acres turned into pasture- 
lands, supplying a stable fodder base for 
a many times increased livestock indus- 
try. 

Kara Kum means “black sands.” Only 
the Sahara is larger. The names attached 
to age-old desert wells, here few and 
far between and with muddy, often salt 
water, and to other desert points, are 
a stark record of nomad life: “Destroyer 
of Man,” “The Devil himself would stay 
away from here,” “They buried a young 
girl here,” “Your brains melt away,” 
“The goats died.” 

The newspaper Pravda wrote about this 
project in Central Asia, in the Soviet 
deep south which borders Afghanistan 
and Iran: 

“For ages the people of the Orient 
have cherished the dream of crystal-clear 
rivers and flourishing orchards in the 
desert, the dream of a fairyland of hap- 
piness. 

“Now only a few years separate us 
from the time when the desert will be 
converted into a golden valley of fer- 
tility.” 

The people of Asia will recognize 
their dream and its bloody opposite. 
“Crystal clear rivers” as against rivers 
of blood. Life against death. A_ tre- 
mendous stepping up of industrialization 
in Central Asia, wastelands turned into 
pastureland and orchards, fertile cotton 
country, woodlands and vineyards and 


‘ olive groves and subtropical plantations. 


When the construction and irrigation 
plan is completed, fiowering white aca- 
cias will grow along the banks of the 
canal, mulberry trees and poplars—“mil- 
lions of tall trees” shading the waters and 
the green lands stretching away from 
their shores. 

The Canal will be composed of two 
sections. Through blazing sands, an 
artificial channel will cut some 250 miles 
across the desert. And in the section 
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|, that will empty into the Caspian at Kras- 
'' novodsk, 310 miles of the dry bed of 
the ancient Uzboi River will be flooded. 

The Uzboi was the channel through 
which the waters of the Amu-Darya 
emptied into the Caspian Sea in past 
ages. Now the Amu-Darya flows into 
the landlocked Aral Sea a few hundred 
miles to the east, and the whole area 
between has long since reverted to 
desert. 

Ancient traditions among the water- 
starved peoples of these regions told of 
the time when the Amu-Darya, the “Tur- 
bulent River,” greatest in Central Asia. 
flowed into the Caspian Sea. The writ- 
ings of Herodotus and other Greek his- 
torians confirmed this belief. In 1716, 
Peter the Great sent an expedition of 
6,000 men, directing its leader to “make 
your way along that river and thoroughly 
examine its channel in order to determine 
whether it is possible to redirect its water 
along its original course.” 

Investigations of the same problem 
continued during the past century; but 
it needed the resources, and particularly 
the policies of socialism to implement 
the vast enterprise of bringing the river 
and the surrounding region to life again. 

The Syr-Darya, sister river of the 
Amu-Darya, with lesser but better uti- 
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. Members (left) of the All-Union Scientific Research Institute of Hydraulic Engineering at Leningrad study a problem connected 
| with the construction of the giant Kuibyshev Hydroelectric Station. Right: Constructing a workers’ settlement on the Kuibyshev site 


lized water resources, supports the USSR’s 
largest irrigation system, irrigating in 
the neighboring Uzbek Republic the 
rich Fergana Valley — most populous 
region of Central Asia—and has re- 
claimed some two million desert acres. 

Turkmenia’s irrigation system was re- 
built and expanded under the Soviets 
and its cultivated area almost doubled. 
But over 80 per cent of this republic’s 
territory lies in the Kara Kum desert, 
presenting a problem that could be 
tackled only by the present giant-scale 
project. The reclaimed area of the Kara 
Kum eventually will be larger than Eng- 
land and capable of supporting millions 
of people. 

The main Turkmenian Canal plan also 
calls for reclamation of a big slice of the 
lands of the Aral Sea, into which the 
Amu-Darya now flows, through the 
diversion of the river’s waters. It is esti- 


mated that the Aral level will fall gradu- 
ally some twenty feet, leaving about 
750,000 acres of reclaimed land to be 
converted into cotton and rice planta- 
tions. 

Irrigation and subsidiary water supply 
canals branching out from the main 
canal will total about 750 miles, and 
625 miles of pipelines will carry fresh 
water to cities, villages and industries. 
There will be three hydroelectric sta- 
‘st one at the Taknya Tash dam, 

> built on the river at the head of 
the canal, and two on the Uzboi part 
of the canal. In all 3,211,000 acres will 
be irrigated, 1,235,000 acres in the south- 
ern districts of the West-Turkmen Cas- 
pian Plain, 741,000 acres in the area of 
the river delta, and 1,235,000 acres in 
the Kara-Kalpak Autonomous Republic 
and the northern part of the Turkmenia. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The Necessity of Peaceful Co-Existence 


The basic moral challenge of our day, the issue of war or 


- peace, has been answered in one way by the bi-partisan policies 


a: THE LONG perspective of the 
history of human society the most 
urgent moral imperative of our times is 
the need to accomplish the transition 
from capitalist to socialist society, now 
under way in a considerable section of 
the earth, without another world war. 
This imperative derives its urgency from 
the discovery and use of more and more 
powerful weapons of mass killing and 
total destruction, including the destruc- 
tion of the basic moral values which 
mankind has so painfully gained. This 
situation means that judgment day has 
come for all governments, economic sys- 
tems and religions. They are being 
weighed in the balance to determine 
whether they bring more life or more 
death to the peoples of the world. 

This test comes most sharply to the 
two great powers which lead respectively 
the capitalist and socialist sectors of the 
world. Unless they are both determined 
to seek all possible ways to so guide the 
transition from capitalist to socialist so- 
ciety as to avoid the atomic-bacterial war, 
how can that catastrophe be escaped? 
The bestial destruction in Korea, and its 
threat to the vital interests of China and 
the Soviet Union is the answer to this 
basic moral challenge of ovr day which 
the bi-partisan foreign policy of the 
United States has flung in the face of an 
outraged world. Has Soviet policy any 
different reply? What does the record 
show? 

In his pamphlet “The Peaceful Co-ex- 
istence of the Capitalist and Socialist 
Systems,” the Soviet writer S. Titarenko 
asserts that “Communists proceed from 
the fact that the co-existence of socialist 
and capitalist countries is inevitable.” He 
points out that this fact was foreseen by 
Lenin before the Russian revolution 
when he said, in an article written in 
1916, that “Socialism cannot achieve vic- 
tory simultaneously in all countries. It 
will achieve victory first in one or several 
countries.” When this forecast became 
a fact in Russia, Lenin soon saw, and 
said, that the peaceful existence and coop- 
eration of the socialist and capitalist sys- 
tems was both necessary and_ possible. 
This necessity immediately became a cor- 

nerstone of Soviet foreign policy. The 
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of our Government. Has the Soviet policy a different reply? 


by HARRY F. WARD 


1919 All-Russian Congress of Soviets de- 
clared that the Soviet Republic “desires 
to live in peace with all nations and to 
devote all energies to the work of internal 
construction.” 

When the correspondent of the New 
York Evening Journal in 1920 asked 
Lenin about Soviet “plans in Asia,” he 
replied: “The same as in Europe; peace- 
ful co-existence with the peoples, the 
peasants and workers, of all nations.” 
Concerning obstacles to such peaceful 
relations he replied “None from the So- 
viet side”; the obstacle consisted of “im- 
perialism from the side of the American 
(as of any other) capitalists.” In his 
report on “The Home and Foreign Pol- 
icy of the Republic” to the Ninth Con- 
gress of Soviets in 1921, Lenin stressed 
that once peaceful construction was un- 
dertaken no pains must be spared to keep 
it up without interruption. Then he asked 
whether a Socialist Republic could con- 
tinue surrounded by capitalist countries. 
His answer was that this had already been 
proved on the political and military 
fronts, and the same thing could be done 
on the economic front. At the same 
time he emphasized the necessity of pre- 
paring against possible attack by capital- 
ist powers. The value to the rest of the 
world of Soviet capacity to defend itself 
against invasion was fully demonstrated 
in World War II. | 

The first announcement on an inter- 
national platform of the Soviet policy of 
peaceful co-existence and economic col- 
laboration was made by Chicherin, then 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, in 1922 
at the Genoa Conference, called on re- 
quest of the Soviet Union by the Allied 
Supreme Council to settle outstanding 
questions between the Soviet Union and 
the rest of the world: 


“While itself maintaining the point of 
view of Communist principles, the Russian 
delegation recognizes that in the present 
period of history, which permits the paral- 
lel existence of the old social order and of 
the new order coming into being, economic 
collaboration between the states represent- 
ing these two systems of property appears 
imperatively necessary for general economic 
reconstruction. . . . The Russian delegation 
has come here, not with the intention of 
making propaganda for its own theoretical 











views, but to engage in practical relations 
with the governments, the commercial and 
industrial circles, of all countries, on the 
basis of reciprocity, equality of rights and 
full and complete recognition.” 


This policy was set forth again by 
Litvinov at the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1933. Maintaining that only 
radical measures toward disarmament 
could calm international fears and create 
the proper atmosphere for peaceful eco- 
nomic relations, he affirmed that “the So- 
viet government has always adhered 
strictly and consistently to the principle 
of peaceful co-existence.” 

When Lenin’s mantle passed to Stalin 
he promptly declared the same basis for 
foreign policy: “The idea of cooperation 
between the two systems was first ex- 
pressed by Lenin. .. . We have never de- 
parted, and never shall depart, from 
Lenin’s teachings.” Consequently when 
the Trotsky thesis of the continuing revo- 
lution was rejected by the Communist 
Party and its supporters in favor of the 
Lenin-Stalin thesis of building socialism 
in one country it meant that peaceful co- 
existence and economic collaboration for 
mutual benefit became still more neces- 
sary. 

The record is consistent. At every 
Party Congress Stalin’s report re-affirms 
and stresses this basic policy. At the 14th 
Congress, in 1925, the year after Lenin’s 
death, he said: “Underlying our foreign 
policy is the idea of peace.” At the 15th 
Congress a year later he pointed out that 
underlying the relations with all capital- 
ist countries was the taking for granted 
of the co-existence of the two opposing 
systems. In 1930, at the 16th Congress, 
again at the 17th in 1934, and yet again 
at the 18th in 1939, his reports stressed 
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the Soviet Government and their implications. 
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that the basic principles of foreign policy 
were peace and the extension of trade 
relations with all countries. “This policy 
of peace,” said he, “we shall pursue in 
the future, too, with all the energy and 
means we possess.” 

Here is the record of a policy based on 
the reality of national and world need. 
Upon the possibility of its realization the 
future of mankind for some time depends. 
And how does our State Department treat 
it? Last April, James Reston of the New 
York Times, sometimes a mouthpiece for 
the Department, wrote that one of the 
presumptions our representatives would 
take to the London conference of Foreign 
Ministers as the concensus of official 
Washington was that “co-existence — 
the current Soviet slogan—was a propa- 
ganda device.” Co-existence is a fact not 
a slogan: Concerning the necessity of 
peaceful co-existence the Soviet Union 
requires no propaganda devices. The 
deeds of our cold war policy makers are 
supplying all the propaganda that is 
needed to convince the majority of the 
people of the world: of the worth of the 
Soviet position. In the face of the record, 
like the similar attempt to dismiss the 
Stockholm peace plea as deceptive propa- 
ganda, the attitude of our government 
toward the Soviet policy of peaceful co- 
existence is a disastrous misjudgment of 
the forces of history and the nature of 
the world today. 

For more than twenty years Stalin has 
given answers to questioners abroad con- 
cerning “peaceful co-existence” and the 
record is as consistent as the. authorita- 
tive formulations of state and party 
policy. To a delegation of American 
workers in 1927 he pointed out that the 
existence of two opposite systems did not 
preclude economic agreements and that 
exports and imports were the most suit- 
able ground. He added “The same thing 
may be said with regard to the diplo- 
matic field. We are pursuing a policy of 
peace and we are prepared to sign pacts 
of non-aggression with capitalist states.” 

[In 1936, to Roy Howard of the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper syndicate he went 
further: “American democracy and the 
Soviet system may peacefully exist side 
by side and compete with each other.” 
In 1944, to Eric Johnston, then President 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, he 
said: “We must work together after the 
war.” The next year to Senator Claude 
Pepper he made this stronger: “In war 
we have been held together by a com- 
men tie . . . we shall have to find other 
ties equally strong. It will not be easy, 
but as Christ said: ‘Seek and ye shall 
find’.” The following year he expressed 
himself in similar terms, still more con- 
creicly, to Elliott Roosevelt, and to Alex- 
anucr Werth of the London Sunday 
Ti; es. 
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A foreman, A. Tomi- 
lin, of the Red Exca- 
vator Plantin Moscow, 
signs the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal 


People's Painter of 
the Armenian Repub- 
lic signs the Appeal 
in the offices of the 
Union of Soviet Ar- 
tists of Armenia 


Parliament, in 1947, he stated that if 
the United States and Great Britain 
wanted to improve their political and 
economic relations with the Soviet Un- 
ion, “We shall be prepared to go forward 
to meet them irrespective of what the 
economic set-up may be in those coun- 
tries.” The same year, reiterating this 
position to Harold Stassen, he pointed 
out two conditions for its successful im- 
plementation “. . . provided there was 
the desire to collaborate. . . . As regards 
the desire of the people, the Communist 
Party and the USSR to collaborate, such 
was their desire.” The second condition 
had been emphasized in his talk with 
Roy Howard. “One should not be carried 
away by criticizing each other’s systems. 
. .. As to which system was better his- 
tory would show. One should respect the 
systems approved by the people. Only on 
this condition was collaboration possible.” 
Contrast the epithets hurled at the Soviet 
Union in the past two years by Truman 
and his colleagues. 

In May, 1948, replying to the open 
letter of Henry Wallace, Stalin went be- 
yond the need of the Soviet Union for 





peaceful co-existence, and the mutual 
benefits to be derived from economic col- 
laboration: “. . . the government of the 
USSR believes that, despite the differ- 
ences in economic systems and ideologies, 
the co-existence of these systems and the 
peaceful settlement of differences be- 
tween the USSR and the USA are not 
only possible but absolutely necessary in 
the interest of universal peace.” 

Our official attempt to discount this 
long line of affirmation of a consistent 
policy is again that it is deceptive propa- 
ganda, designed for foreign consumption 
only, while the Soviet people are being 
prepared and conditioned for war. This 
is either ignorant nonsense or shameless 
mendacity. Concealed? The Soviet press, 
both official and unofficial, informs the 
people fully of Party Congress proceed- 
ings. They are always preceded and fol- 
lowed by educational popular discussions 
all over the country. In the later years of 
the cold war, while our leaders were pro- 
claiming agreement with the Soviet Un- 
ion impossible, Soviet leaders and press 
were proclaiining and expounding the 
(Continued on page 27) 
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T ONE of the sessions of the Hu- 


man Rights Commission of the UN 
in mid-November, two remarks were 
made that called forth an immediate 
reply. The remarks, significantly made 
in each case by representatives of colonial 
powers, were in this vein! The British 
delegate declared that not all the nations 
in the Soviet Union had equal rights. 
And the Belgian delegate, in referring 
to the Belgian Congo, had said that not 
all nations were capable of governing 
themselves. 

One man immediately arose and, in 
an extemporanecus address that brought 
forth an ovation from the delegates of 
Saudi Arabia, India and other formerly 
oppressed nations, lashed out at the pre- 
vious speakers, nailed their calumnies as 
outright lies, and set the historical record 
straight for all men to see. True, the 
American press ignored this event, but 
the press of other nations undoubtedly 
found space for the hard truth that was 
presented that day. 

The man who found it impossible to 
sit in silence during this typical attack 
from spokesmen of colonial powers was 
a new-comer to the United Nations. He 
is A. Kh. Babahodjaev, Foreign Min- 
ister of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic, and a member of the Soviet delega- 
tion to the Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

Speaking in Russian, he pointed out 
that from the founding of the Soviet 
Union there has been complete equality 
of all peoples there regardless of color, 
race, religion or social origin. He said 
that in the earliest years of the USSR 
there were, of course, backward nations, 
but showed how the advanced republics, 








































































The weaving department in the Tashkent 
Textile Mills, in the capital of the 
Uzbek Republic. Note the spaciousness, 
the high ceilings and natural light 















An Interview With Uzbek Foreign \ipte 
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A.. Kh. Babahodjaev, Foreign Minister 
of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic 
and a member of the Soviet delegation 
to the United Nations General Assembly 


adhering to the Soviet nationalities policy 
that has won acclaim throughout the 
world, helped those nations that had been 
oppressed by tsarism to come to the fore. 
His own republic, Uzbekistan, was a case 
in point. Citing facts and figures, he de- 
scribed how this former colony of the 
tsar has today become one of the leading 
republics of the Soviet Union, econom- 
ically, culturally and politically. 

Labelling the British accusations ten- 
dentious and untruthful, he said: “These 
are the facts, gentlemen, facts which 
cannot be denied.” He drew upon an 
ancient Uzbek saying: “You cannot hide 
the sun with a handkerchief.” And that, 
he declared, was what these gentlemen 
are trying to do. 

Turning to the Belgian delegate, the 
Uzbek Foreign Minister suggested that 
if Belgium would grant the Belgian 
Congo self-determination, they would 
soon see how capable those people were 
of self-government. History shows that 
an end comes to all colonial regimes, he 
said. 

Babahodjaev is a stocky man_ of 
forty-six, a little above average heighi. 
He has the broad round face of so many 
people of the East, topped by a rich mat 
of black unruly hair. When he talks to 


The Renaissance of «a Nejn 


by ANDREW VOYNOYW 


you in his slow, thoughtful way, his eyes 
look at you with kindly encouragement, 
as though to seek your understanding, 
to invite your confidence. When reply- 
ing in some detail to a question you 
begin to think was perhaps naive, his 
face will break into a smile, his soft 
eyes almost closing, and you know he 
feels that any question that helps reveal 
the development and achievements of his 
people are worth asking, and you are 
encouraged to ask more. 

Back in Uzbekistan, out in the prov- 
inces, there is a small town called Shira- 
bad. It’s a lovely little city with tree-lined 
streets and public squares and its own 
theater and movie houses and clubs and 
factories and offices. There was a time 
when Shirabad was one of those back- 
ward settlements that Lenin called “deaf” 
villages. But it was twice cursed, first 
because it was a backward village with- 
out any ties to the rest of the world, 
and second because it was a village in 
one of the tsar’s colonies. Here Baba- 
hodjaev was born into a family of 
peasant artisans. And it was here that 
he received some sort of elementary 
schooling. 

After the October Revolution, edu- 
cation became the boy’s main objective. 
Now he could study freely, and he did. 
Finally he came to Leningrad, where he 
studied at the Finance Academy, and 
then to the capital, where he studied 
political economy at the Moscow Insti- 
tute of Economics. Back at Tashkent, 
capital of the Uzbek Republic, he turned 
also to history and became a Master of 
Historical Sciences and an associate pro- 
fessor. He has written 19 works on the 
history of the Near and Middle East, 
many of them published. In addition to 
his post as Foreign Minister of his re- 
public, he is director of the Economics 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences of 
the Uzbek SSR. 

The country of which Babahodjaev 
is Foreign Minister has a population ol 
six and a half million, covers 410,000 
square kilometers, includes the admin- 
istrative division known as the Kara- 
Kalpak Autonomous Soviet Sccialist Re- 
public, is rich in natural resources and 
has a climate that is extremely favorable 
for the development of such indusirial 
crops as cotton. 

“Soviet Uzbekistan,” he informed ins, 
not without pride, “though possesse¢ 
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of an ancient culture, is historically a 
very young country—its full statehood 
as a constituent republic of the USSR 
dates only from 1924—but in this brief 
period it has become one of the most 
important republics of the Soviet 
Union.” 

This is an amazing development, for 
in that brief quarter of a century very 
profound changes have come about. Be- 
fore the Revolution, Babahodjaev ex- 
plained, his country was a colony of 
tsarist Russia. It was divided between 
Turkestan, the Emirate of Bokhara and 
the Khanate of Khivan. So divided and 
completely deprived of any sovereignty, 
Uzbekistan was doomed to utter eco- 
nomic and cultural backwardness and 
ignorance and its population faced physi- 
cal extinction. 

The October Revolution — liberated 
them, as it did all the peoples of former 
tsarist Russia, and freed them from cen- 
turies of oppression, lawlessness, exploi- 
tation and. poverty. It ushered in a new 
epoch in the history of the Uzbek peo- 
ple, an epoch of national renaissance in 
which was molded a single sovereign 
state that yoluntarily entered the great 
family of brother republics of the Soviet 
Union. 

“In these twenty-five years,” Baba- 
hodjaev said, “on the basis of the 
Leninist-Stalinist national policy, Uzbek- 
istan overcame centuries of cultural and 
economic backwardness and its people 
created an advanced socialist industry 
and a vast mechanized agricultural econ- 
omy. History does not know such fruit- 
ful changes, such rapid creative activity 
of the people in the development of all 
branches of their economy.” 

The Foreign Minister then recounted 
some of the major advances. Before the 
Revolution there were but a few artisan 
cnterprises and they were engaged only 

(Continued on page 22) 
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GIANT WORKS OF PEACE 


(Continued from page 13) 


The canal will form a final link in 
the inland waterway that will connect 
the Aral Sea with the Arctic; the route 
running from the Aral along the Amu- 
Darya through the canal, across the Cas- 
pian, then along the Volga and into the 
Baltic-White Sea Canal to the ocean. 
Special electric powered vessels are be- 
ing designed for use on the canal. 

The hydroproject as a whole is slated 
to involve great changes in the Volga as 
a navigable waterway, according to Pan- 
telei Cherevko, USSR Deputy Minister 
of Inland Water Transport. To lengthen 
the navigation period on the river, and 
on the enormous reservoirs to be formed 
in connection with the Kuibyshev and 
Stalingrad projects, cargo vessels of ice- 
breaker type and also ice-breakers will 
be introduced; many ports on the Volga 
and Kama will be completely recon- 
structed and enlarged, and new com- 
pletely mechanized ports built. Many 
new vessels will be added to the Central 
Asiatic Fleet as new industrial enterprises 
spring up in the Amu-Darya basin area. 

All sections of the population are being 
involved in planning and carrying 
through the hydroproject. In Soviet ac- 
counts one feels a special and widespread 
excitement about this four-fold plan 
that is very consciously viewed as a 
project to provide a sector of the eco- 
nomic basis for the development of the 
Soviet Union into a Communist land in 
the definitely foreseeable future, and as a 
training ground for the youth who will 
live in that land. 

Much of the power generated will go 
into the manufacture of farm machinery 
on a vast scale to satisfy the demand 
foreseen when the large number of new 
farms planned are established on newly 
irrigated acreage, these farms to be com- 
pletely electrified. Of the twenty billion 
kilowatt-hour output of the Volga sta- 
tions, three and a half billion will be 
used for the pumps raising the water for 
irrigation purposes. About half of the 
power goes to the Moscow region for in- 
dustrial development, new housing, etc. 

Fittingly for a great work of peace, 
the projects will, as the years go on, 
modify, beneficently, the climate of west- 
ern lands beyond its own borders. 

The specific decision of the Council 
of Ministers on the projects gave the 
annual output of the Kuibyshev and of 
the Stalingrad projects each as ten bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours; and of the Ka- 
khovka hydroelectric station on the Dnie- 
per River as 1,200 million kilowatt-hours. 

For ‘the Kuibyshev project, special 
emphasis was placed on improving elec- 
trification of railroad and river trans- 
port, and the provision of irrigation of 
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2,470,000 acres of land in the Trans- 
Volga area. The Stalingrad project will 
irrigate and water the Caspian area and 
improve climatic conditions in the Cas- 
pian lowlands, with a main-conduit, free- 
flow canal and watering network that 
will carry water to some 14,820,000 acres 
between the Volga and Ural Rivers, irri- 
gate some 3,705,000 acres between these 
rivers north of the canal and in the Volga- 
Akhtuba flood plain, and irrigate about 
13,585,000 acres in the Black Soil re- 
gions, the Sarpinsk lowlands and the 
Nogai steppe. 

The scope of the hydroelectric projects 
is colossal, construction will be mechan- 
ized to the nth degree. But it is not 
dehumanized, the projects are being built 
by and for socialist people; these are not 
pyramids or Hitler’s autobahns. Men and 
women remain at the heart of the whole 
scheme. 

A correspondent for the leading farm 
daily, Socialist Agriculture, writes about 
his visit to the raw construction site of 
the Kuibyshev project. He sees the great 
space torn out of the forest where the 
dam and power station and workers’ city 
is beginning to rise; the new port on the 
Volga where crowded shipping feeds 
construction; and he interviews the chief 
of Kuibyshevstroi, Ivan  Vasilyevich 
Komzin. He calls his piece “Construc- 
tion and People.” 

“We see building, above all, as a 
school for the builders,’ Komzin said. 
“The completely new techniques that we 
intend to use demand a very high degree 
of knowledge and skill. To direct the 
work of our giant excavators, for in- 
stance, we believe that we need a person 
with engineering knowledge. And there 
will be much machinery of a similar 
order at the construction site.” 

“The banks of the Volga are literally 
changing before one’s eyes,” the corre- 
spondent writes. “Derricks are going up 
under oak trees on Zhigulevsky Hill. 
Where once a tow-path ran—a trail 
worn deep by the feet of generations of 
Volga boatmen—there is now a broad 
asphalt road. Workers’ settlements are 
going up in the shelter of the cliffs 
famous in Volga legend, and on the 
high river bank beneath ancient pine 
trees a new city is being born. Its first 
units have already spread almost to the 
edge of the wide forest clearing. 

“Only yesterday it was silent on the 
shore of this broad river where now a 
great port is rising. All day and all 
night shifts of longshoremen work un- 
loading the holds of barges and river 
steamers: speedy unloading today is vital 
for successful construction tomorrow. A 
long line of steamers is anchoring at 


the docks bringing huge and constantly 
increasing quantities of excavators and 
electrical equipment, winches and cate:- 
pillar tractors, lathes and timber and 
stone. 

“The whole country is turning iis 
technique to equipping the colossal Stalin 
project.” 

The same technique is being utilized 
to give workers on the job the amenities 
of city life, the correspondent reports: 

“It is nothing new to us to see a city 
growing up in the depths of a pine 
forest. We are used to seeing homes, 
schools, polyclinics, nurseries, built at 
an industrial construction site. But this 
time there zs something new; the local 
branch of the Engineering Construction 
Institute has charge of building the work- 
ers’ city, and is putting up solid buildings 
of excellent materials and design.” 

From all over the country people are 
writing in to the management asking 
when they will be ready to use them on 
the job. The Voroshilov Collective Farm 
in the region sends a number of power- 
ful tractors, scrapers, bulldozers and 
other road-building equipment to help 
in making the road from the city of Kui- 
byshev to the construction site—the work 
is extremely urgent: the supply route 
must be ready for use by the time the 
Volga freezes and the navigation season 
ends. 


A hundred and four tractor drivers 
from the collective farm volunteer to 
come along with the machinery and 
run it. And from other neighboring col- 
lective farms, 150 Communists, “capable 
workers of many skills” have also volun- 
teered for work at the project. 


The press is carrying hundreds of 
similar offers of aid from farms, plants 
and individuals. In them is a great deal 
of that husking-bee spirit typical of peo- 
ple who really and personally consider 
their land and all its works as their own. 
The number of men and women already 
engaged in preliminary work in connec- 
tion with the projects, and planning or 
training to work on various phases of 
construction and operation runs into the 
millions. 


In the same way as they took on the 
job of driving the invaders from their 
native land, and then of rebuilding what 
fascism had destroyed, the Soviet people 
are, as a whole, preparing to work at or 
support this joyful task of realizing on a 
scale unmatched and unmatchable in the 
capitalist world the ancient prophecy that 
the desert shall blossom as a rose. 

The great fourfold project launched on 
the initiative of Premier Stalin carries the 
Soviet Union well on the way to that 
stage envisaged by the first great leader 
of the revolution, Lenin, when he said 
thirty years ago: “Communism is the 
Soviet power plus the electrification of 
the whole country.” 
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VHE American intervention in Ko- 
1 rea organized under the flag of the 
United Nations, with the participation 
of a number of other states which have 
sent their armed forces to Korea under 
pressure from the United States, has 
now been continuing for three months. 
The blood of the Korean people has 
flowed in torrents, peaceful Korean 
towns and villages have been devas- 
tated, and the national wealth created 
by the labor of the Korean people has 
been destroyed... . 

Through its official representatives 
in Korea the U.S. Government inspired 
and directed the Syngman Rhee clique 
to bring about internecine war in Ko- 
rea, giving it political, military and 
economic support and directing the 
establishment and training of the Syng- 
man Rhee army and the preparation of 
plans for attacking Northern Korea. 

The puppet regime of Syngman Rhee 
was set up and utilized by the Amer- 
ican imperialists with the aim of en- 
slaving Korea and converting it into 
a base for American aggression in the 
Far Bast. .. 

To justify their aggression against 
the Korean people the American inter- 
ventionists are now endeavoring to 
throw the blame for the outbreak of 
war in Korea upon the government of 
the Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public, asserting that the events of 
June 25, 1950, constituted an unpro- 
voked attack by the North Koreans 
upon South Korea. 

This story was dictated by the U.S. 
representatives to the United Nations 
Commission on Korea and, on the re- 
port of that body, was also accepted 
by the majority in the Security Council, 
which, in its fear that the lie would be 
exposed and the truth established, did 
not permit representatives of the Ko- 
rean People’s Democratic Republic to 
take part in the discussion on the 
Korean question. 

However, the facts and documentary 
evidence completely unmask those who 
are really to blame for the war. In par- 
ticular, documents from the secret files 
of the Syngman Rhee government 
which were captured when Seoul was 

liberated by the People’s Army provide 
irrefutable evidence that the plans for 
the attack upon North Korea were 
conceived long before by the Syngman 
Rhee group and concerted with the 
U.S. Government and even with highly- 
placed United Nations officials. 


Exhibit ‘A’ 

Syngman Rhee to Cho Bion Ok, Rhee’s 
personal representative in the U.S.; 
April 10, 1949. 

“You should discuss this situation 
‘ankly, in strict confidence, with high- 

‘placed United Nations and United 
‘ates officials. You should inform them 

' strict confidence of our plans for 
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Seoul Documents on Rhee Invasion Plans 








When the North Korean forces occupied 
Seoul, the South Korean capital, they found 
a series of secret documents revealing the 
long-range plans of the Syngman Rhee gov- 
ernment for the invasion of North Korea with 
United States aid. On September 29th, Pak 
Hen Yen, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Korean People's Democratic Republic, sent 
a cablegram to the United Nations General 
Assembly and Security Council quoting these 
documents, and at the same time forwarding 
photostatic copies. We have seen no official 
denials of their authenticity. Below we pub- 
lish in slightly condensed form the cablegram 
of Pak Hen Yen. 





the unification of North and South 
Korea. We are substantially ready for 
this unification .at the present time in 
all respects but one: we are short of 
arms and ammunition. . .. We must 
have sufficient armed forces to advance 
to the North, join up with the army in 
North Korea which is devoted to us, 
move the iron curtain back from the 
38th Parallel to the River Yalu and 
there guard the frontier against foreign 
infiltration.” 


According to Kim I Sek, the former 
Minister of Internal Affairs, and other 
Syngman Rhee leaders who were cap- 
tured by the People’s Army, the attack 
upon North Korea was scheduled for 
July-August, 1949. However, the failure 
of the Syngman Rhee forces in the 
incidents they provoked on the 38th 
Parallel, the fact that a number of 
Syngman Rhee army units went over 
to the side of North Korea, and, most of 
all, the increased activity of the people’s 
partisan movement against the puppet 
Syngman Rhee regime in the south, 
forced the American military leaders to 
revise their plans and temporarily to 
postpone the attack. ... 

The Syngman Rhee clique, however, 
was impatient. On Sept. 30, 1949, Syng- 
man Rhee wrote to Dr. Robert Oliver 
to hurry up his American friends. 

we) eet salen ed 
Exhibit ‘B’ 

Syngman Rhee to Dr. Robert Oliver, 
former American adviser to the 
South Korean government; Sept. 30, 
1949, " 


“IT am firmly convinced that now is 
the psychological moment to take ag- 
gressive action and to join up with the 
units of the Communist army in the 
North which are loyal to us, so as to 
destroy the remaining units in Pyong- 
yang. We shall drive Kim Ir Sen’s men 
into the mountains and starve them out 
there. Our defense line must be set up 
on the Tuming and Yalu rivers. Our 
position will then be 100 per cent bet- 
ter. .. . To quote an old expression 
once used by Churchill, ‘Give us the 
tools and we will finish the job.’ You 





must convince American statesmen and 
American public opinion, so that they 
may tacitly consent to our starting op- 
erations and carrying out our program, 
and also give us the necessary material 
support. The longer we wait the more 
difficult it will be for us to do this.” 


Exhibit ‘C’ 
Cho Bion Ok to Syngman Rhee; Oct. 2, 
1949. 


“T have read your letter to Dr. Oliver 
on the question of unification, or more 
accurately, on the liquidation of the 
puppet regime of North Korea, with 
close attention and interest. In the 
present circumstances the proposals 
you make in your letter are the sole 
logical means, indeed the cardinal 
method, of achieving the unification 
which we desire. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, however, that the time is not yet 
ripe for the realization of this program. 
In the first place, I doubt whether we 
are adequately prepared; and world 
public opinion will not approve acts of 
this kind. . . . I have discussed this 
matter with Ambassador Chan and Dr. 
Oliver, and we have come to the 
unanimous conclusion that this should 
be regarded as the fundamental plan 
of our Government, to be put into 
effect when we are ready and when 
the right moment has come.” 


Exhibit ‘D’ 
Cho Bion Ok to Syngman Rhee; Nov. 
3, 1949. 


“T am absolutely convinced that Ko- 
rea can be unified only by utilizing the 
sovereign power of our Government. 
Any policy of compromise or confer- 
ence is out of the question. ... The cold 
war cannot continue indefinitely. All 
these world problems are insoluble 
without a third world war. Our unifi- 
cation plan must be adapted to the 
development of the international situa- 
tion as a whole. Meanwhile, the most 
important task of the Government is 
to increase our military and economic 
preparedness.” 


Exhibit ‘E’ 


At a press conference held on Dec. 
30, 1949, Syngman Rhee made the fol- 
lowing plain statement: 

“In the new year we shall all strive 
as one man to regain the lost territory. 
Up to now, in view of the interna- 
tional situation, we have pursued a 
peaceful policy corresponding to the 
peaceful policy of the United States 
and the United Nations. We must re- 
member, however, that in the new 
year, in accordance with the changed 
international situation, it is our duty 
to unify Southern and Northern Korea 
by our own strength.” 


The invasion of Northern Korea was 
thus already decided in 1949. ... 
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American officials and military ex- 
perts in Korea bent all their efforts 
towards hasten’ng the preparations for 
war. In order to secure the rear, the 
state of which caused the Americans 
and the followers of Syngman Rhee 
great anxiety, repressive measures of 


unprecedented crueity were taken 
against the democratic movement and 
its members. These measures were put 
into effect under the direct orders of 
American representatives. . 


Exhibit ‘F’ 

John J. Muccio, U.S. Ambassador to 
Syngman Rhee’s government, to 
Gens. Roberts and Page (American 
Military Mission heads), South Ko- 
rean Ministers Sin Sen Mo, Kwon 
Syn Er and Kim I Sek; July, 1949. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


“During the months of July and Aug- 
ust large-scale preparations are to be 
made for the campaign against the 
North. Consistent measures must be 
taken to prevent internal disorders; 
mass arrests of anti-government ele- 
ments and members of the South Ko- 
rean Labor Party must be made and 
strict observance of the State Security 
Law ensured. I am confident that you 
will do everything necessary to carry 
out these arrests.” 


Many thousands of South Koreans 
whose only “crime” was that they had 
expressed disapproval of the terrorist 
Syngman Rhee regime and desired the 
peaceful unification of their country 
were thrown into prison, tortured and 
shot. Particular attention was devoted 
to the suppression of the partisan move- 
ment, the South Korean people’s reply 
to the cruel oppression of the Syngman 
Rhee government. According to a state- 
ment by Kim I Sek, Gen. Roberts, the 
head of the U.S. Military Mission, per- 
sonally elaborated the plan and directed 
operations for the suppression of the 
National Partisan Movement. 

Under his orders, in the areas where 
the partisans operated, 450,000 home- 
steads belonging to peaceful inhabi- 
tants suspected of giving aid to the 
partisans, or simply of complicity with 
them, were burnt down and laid waste. 

As a result of these draconic meas- 
ures hundreds of thousands of people 
were left homeless and without means 
of subsistence. Masses of innocent peo- 
ple were brutally exterminated by the 
henchmen of Syngman Rhee with the 
sole purpcse of terrorizing the people 
and suppressing their will to fight for 
freedom. 

The Americans and the followers of 
Syngman Rhee made efforts to dispose 
of the partisans at all costs by February 
or March, 1950, in order to free their 
hands for the invasion of North Korea. 

In conformity with the plan for the 
invasion of the North the training of 
the South Korean army was acceler- 
ated, airfields were built and the South 
Korean ports placed on a war footing 
in order to enable the U.S. air, naval 
and land forces to launch military oper- 
ations on Korean territory at any mo- 
ment. The training of the South Korean 
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army was directed by the U.S. Military 
Mission in Seoul. The Syngman Rhee 
government readily offered the South 
Korean ports for use as American naval 
bases, and the former Japanese naval 
base at Chinghae was secretly trans- 
formed into the principal American 
naval base. After the visit by American 
warships to South Korea, the chief of 
the naval staff of South Korea, wrote 
to the commander of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, as follows: 


Exhibit ‘G’ 


Bon Il Son, Chief of Naval Staff, South 
Korea, to Admiral Radford, Com- 
mander U.S. Pacific Fleet; July 18, 
1949. 


“We shall be happy to offer certain 
of our ports, including Inchon, Pusan, 
Yosu, Mogpho and the naval base of 
Chinghae, for use as temporary bases 
by any unit belonging to a fleet under 
your command.” 


In addition, great efforts were made 
to increase the political reliability of 
the army, particularly after the deser- 
tion to the North in 1949 of certain units 
of the Syngman Rhee forces. A ruthless 
purge of the army was carried out.... 

. Mr. Muccio, the U.S. Ambassador in 
Seoul, urged Syngman Rhee’s ministers 
not to hesitate before the most bar- 
barous measures. “From the humani- 
tarian standpoint some people may say 
that this is wrong,” he said in January, 
1949, “but for the achievement of our 
ends these acts are fully admissible.” 

In order to create an atmosphere of 
tension, prepare public opinion for the 
aggression which was under way, and 
give the armed forces of the Syngman 
Rhee government tactical training, a 
large number of incidents were pro- 
voked along the 38th Parallel. In the 
meantime the South Korean authori- 
ties, the American officials and the 
United Nations Commission proclaimed 
to all the world that these incidents 
were due to attacks by the North 
Koreans against the South. 

In repeated statements made during 
1949 and the first half of 1950, the gov- 
ernment of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea revealed the true 
intention which lay behind these pro- 
vocatory attacks. 

Copies of these statements were 
sent at the time to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations with the re- 
quest to bring them to the knowledge 
of all the members of the United Na- 
tions. Documents seized by the People’s 
Army in Seoul fully confirm the accu- 
racy of the statements. . 


Exhibit ‘H’ 


Brig. Gen. William Roberts chief, U.S. 
Military Mission at Seoul, to Meeting 
of Divisional Commanders, South 
Korean Army; Aug. 2, 1949. 


“My colleague and I are fully con- 
vinced that all the attacks on South 
Korea are reprisals and that almost 
every incident has been provoked by 
the South Korean security forces.” 





Exhibit ‘I’ 
Gen. William Roberts, Chief, U.S. Miii- 
- tary Mission at Seoul, to Meetiiy 

Divis onal Commanders, South K »- 

rean Army; October, 1949. 

“Attacks on territory north of tie 
38th Parallel have been and will con- 
tinue to be carried out on my orders. 
Hewever, many military units launch 
arbitrary attacks against the North, 
squander masses of shells and obtain 
no results in spite of heavy losses. At- 
tacks on the territory north of the 38th 
Parallel may be carried out by the 
‘National Defense. Army’ only on the 
orders of the United States Military 
Experts’ Mission.” 


Exhibit ‘J’ 

Myun Chang, South Korean Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, to Syngman 
Rhee, April 6, 1949. 

“General Wedemeyer has made the 
personal and confidential recommenda- 
tion that we send well-trained, reliable 
and competent young people into North 
Korea with the object of sowing dis- 
trust towards the Communist system 
and the national government and pre- 
paring the way for the Republic.” 

(Concluded in next issue.) 
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COSSACKS OF THE KUBAN, Pro- 
duced and directed by Ivan Piriev, 
Scenario by G. N. Kuznetzov and 
Nikolai Pogodin, Music by Isaac 
Dunayevsky, Photography by Valen- 
tin Pavlov. In Magicolor. Produced 
by Mosfilm Studios, Moscow. Cast 
includes Marina Ladynina as Galina, 
Sergei Lukianov as Gordei, Vladimir 
Volodin as Anton, Katya Luchko as 
Dasha. ; 


SO-CALLED Cossack put on such 
A an abject bootlicking act over the 
radio the other night that while you 
despised the man you felt embarrass- 
ment for him. It happened on a night- 
club disc jockey program, one of those 
on which world affairs are discussed 
with jaunty ignorance between intro- 
ductions of the night club great and 
businessmen patrons. 

One of the leaders of the “Don Cos- 
sack” chorus was introduced as a de- 
serving man in difficulties. The chorus’ 
engagements are being cancelled, be- 
cause after all they, too, are Russians. 
Their leader pleaded with his audience 
that the men in his outfit had “fought 
the Communists before you did,” back 
when they were called Bolsheviks, he 
said. And always remember the Whites 
are your best friends, he told them, 
and begged for their patronage. 


The Cossack film at the Stanley— 
these are Kuban Cossacks—looked par- 
ticularly good after listening to this 
disconsolate relic. It is colorful, vigor- 
ous, romantic and yet down-to-earth, a 
beautiful and exhilarating picture. 


It has a very pleasing score by Duna- 
yevsky and some wonderful singing, 
most of it gay but some that will pull 
the heart out of you. Seeing it once, 
you have to see it again. 


The color is both dynamic and sub- 
tle: the film is not a sequence of col- 
ored surfaces but is composed in color 
in the way in which an artist who thor- 
ouvhly understands color composes his 
paintings. It goes beyond the Michurin 
film: which, in spite of its brilliant use 
of color to show the bounty of nature 
anc the endless perspective of Social- 
ist life, was limited by its semi-docu- 
me itary form. In Cossacks of the Kuban 
ful value is given to human beings 
nst their background of wheat- 
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A Fast-Paced Comedy 
Of Cossack Life 


A film review by AMY SCHECHTER 


Still from "Cossacks 
of the Kuban." 


fields, steppe and vast skies. The steppe 
is photographed in yellows, browns, 
greys; the harvest fields are golden, 
but there is great variety and richness 
in the coloring. Men and women in 
their bright-colored clothes dominate 
their background; and although the 
film is fast-paced comedy, the bonds 
between these steppe dwellers and their 
land is shown with poetic feeling rem- 
iniscent of Sholokhov’s handling of the 
relationship of nature and men. 

A picture shot with a collection of 
such dashing rnmen and handsome 
women so picturesquely dressed, so ex- 
pert at riding, dancing, singing, could 
very easily become a slick costume 
piece. But Director Ivan Piriev (They 
Met in Moscow, Symphony of Life) 
makes it a story of real collective farm 
people. They retain their national Cos- 
sack costumes and customs, but they 
are Socialist people at this specific time 
in their country’s development. 

There is the double set of heroes 
and heroines of so many classical 
comedies. The older couple, who have 
the leading roles, are the blonde, capa- 
ble woman chairman of a collective 
farm, Galina, whose husband was 
killed seven years earlier at the begin- 
ning of the war; and the chairman of 
another farm in the district, the hard- 
riding, fiery, very Chapayev-like Gor- 
dei, who loved Galina in their boy-and- 
girl days and still loves her. They are 
both hot-tempered and imperious in 
proper Cossack style; and rivalry be- 
tween their two collective farms goes 
along with the clash of their tempera- 
ments and complicates the love affair 
that of course comes to a happy ending. 

Hollywood would have put Gary 
Cooper and his disciplined dimples in 
this role of tough but tender-hearted, 
fiery but hesitant lover, and it would 
have been awful. Actor Sergei Lukia- 
nov keeps to the comedy line but 
avoids oversimplification of Gordei’s 
character. There is a specially good 
job done in showing the clash in Gor- 
dei, as collective farm chairman and 
also as lover, of his old-time Cossack 
self-willed individualism and his loyalty 
to Soviet concepts of living and work. 





""Your Questions Answered,"' by Theodore 
Bayer, will appear in our nex? issue. 



















The young couple are Dasha and 
Anton. Katya Luchko, who played a 
tragic role in The Young Guard, plays 
this role of a happy girl in love with 
equal conviction. She has the dark 
strong-featured beauty of so many Cos- 
sack women. Dasha has been Gordei’s 
ward since her parents were killed. in 
the war; she is a Hero of Labor, and 
very much in love with young Anton 
from the rival farm. Gordei objects 
to the marriage and complications mul- 
tiply and are pleasingly disentangled. 

Center of the film is the annual dis- 
trict fair, a marvellous swirl of move- 
ment, color, dancing and horse-racing 
and singing. 

There is a song and dance contest 
staged at the fair by rival colective 
farm teams; Cossack sword dances and 
that graceful dance of women circling 
slowly in their long bright dresses, 
and two rosy-faced, round poultry-maid 
gossips, singing chastuskis, improvised 
topical verses to traditional tunes, kid- 
ding the foibles of their neighbors, in- 
cluding their chairman, Gordei, while 
the audience roars its approval. And 
terrific horse-racing, with fine thor- 
oughbreds and the young Cossack 
riders, splendid in white tunics with 
colored silk facings and their round 
fur color-topped Cossack hats. Heroine 
Galina and hero Gordei drive their 
horses in a climactic trotting race neck- 
and-neck, and, at the last, to save his 
masculine pride, she reins in so that 
he can win. 


Underneath all its light-hearted fool- 
ing, Cossacks of the Kuban has the 
typical serious Soviet approach to hu- 
man relationships: love—both in the 
case of the girl and boy and the older 
couple—is treated with respect and 
tenderness. The contrast with the 
mawkishness and brutality and per- 
version one is accustomed to in Holly- 
wood handling of sex 1s startling. 

The accompanying sports-review film 
ties right in with the feature, con- 
tinues it so that the young Cossack 
horsemen might have ridden straight 
out of the documentary. There is no 
break between this photograph of So- 
viet reality and the joy and vitality of, 
Piriev’s picture and also its feeling of 
people who are at home in their own 
land. 
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INTERVIEW—UZBEK FOREIGN MINISTER 


(Continued from page 17) 


in the primary conversion of agricultural 
raw materials. During its Soviet state- 
hood, Uzbekistan created large-scale in- 
dustries such as machine-building, coal 
mining, chemicals, oil, metallurgy, and 
others. In the period before the recent 
war, 515 new large-scale industrial enter- 
prises were built; during the war, 280 
large factories and plants were con- 
structed; and between 1946 and 1949, 
142 others were added, exclusive of small 
enterprises. Compared with 1924, the 
gross output of the great Uzbek indus- 








A reading room in the State Public Li- 
brary in Tashkent, capital of Uzbekistan 


tries increased 28-fold, including the out- 
put of heavy industry which increased 
282-fold. 

Collectivized agriculture and the un- 
stinting aid given by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the Uzbek collective farmers 
resulted in a remarkable growth of this 
branch of the republic’s economy and 
gave the farmers both culture and a life 
of plenty. The sown area has nearly 
doubled, and crops have increased sev- 
eral-fold since pre-Revolutionary days. 


“In the production of cotton, raw silk, 
rice, karakul and_ several kinds of 
the highest-grade fruits,” Babahodjaev 
said, “Uzbekistan row occupies first 
place in the Soviet Union. During the 
pre-war Five-Year Plans, the cotton grow- 
ers of the republic, which is the major 
cotton area of the USSR, played a deci- 
sive role in assuring the Soviet Union 
of complete independence from other 
sources for its cotton.” 


In the field of education, too, Baba- 
hodjaev described the enormous  ob- 
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stacles to be overcome and the mighty 
achievements that were‘ attained. In pre- 
Revolutionary Uzbekistan, literate people 
comprised only two per cent of the popu- 
lation. In 1915, there were only 160 
schools attended by 17,000 children of 
the wealthy and of government officials. 

Illiteracy has now been eliminated in 
Soviet Uzbekistan. There is universal 
compulsory elementary and _ secondary 
education, conducted through 5,000 
schools, employing over 40,000 teachers 
—all of them educated during Soviet 
times—who teach 1,250,000 pupils. 

Before the Revolution there wasn’t a 
single higher educational institution— 
now there are 39 where teachers, physi- 
cians, engineers, agronomists, economists 
and other specialists are trained. In the 
past 25 years, 20,000 specialists have 
been graduated. 

The Academy of Sciences of Uzbek- 
istan, which is the center of scientific 
thought of the republic, has 23 scientific- 
research institutions, including 12 insti- 
tutes, 2 observatories and a seismographic 
station. In addition there are.many other 
experimental and research institutions of 
the various Ministries of Uzbekistan. 
More than a thousand scientific workers 
are engaged on various problems in the 
Academy. And out on the scorching 
sands of the Kara-Kum desert, and in the 
high Pamirs, and deep down in the 
earth, Uzbek scientists are studying the 
natural resources in order to put them 
at the service of the people. 


“Our historians and archeologists,” 
Babahodjaev said, “have unfolded be- 
fore the Uzbek people their own his- 
tory, depicting the complex road they 
have traversed. Our irrigation engineers, 
with the help of the Uzbek people, have 
created now famous irrigation canals 
that have made once arid lands blossom. 
Our power engineers have created an 
entire network of hydroelectric stations. 
Our geologists have enriched our econ- 
omy by finding useful mineral deposits. 
Our mathematicians, physicists and geo- 
physicists have done much to advance 
these fields of science and the economy 
of our land. This is precisely the science 
of which Stalin said it ‘does not fence 
itself off from the people, but is ready 
to serve the people.’ ” 


Babahodjaev emphasized that Uz- 
bek science is truly Soviet, for before the 
Revolution there were no Uzbek scien- 
tists. Today the scientific luminaries are 
many. Babahodjaev named but a 


few: the physicist and mathematician 
T. A. Sarimsakov, President of the Uzbek 
Academy of Sciences; the geologist K. 
M. Abdullayev, Vice-President of the 
Academy; the physicist and mathema- 





tician T. Kary-Niyazov; N. Ishanov. in 
jurisprudence; V. Zkhidov, in phil:so. 
phy, A. Sadikov, in chemistry, and T, 
Zakhidov, in biology. 

Literature, too has flourished  siice 
Uzbekistan received its statehood, nd 
the Soviet Uzbek writer is integrally tied 
to the progressive elements of pre-Revo- 
lutionary Uzbek literature. Much research 
on the life and work of the great Uzbek 
poet and thinker, Alisher Navoi, has 
been done and his major works published 
in large editions. So, too, with the out- 
standing Uzbek poet, writer, dramatist 
and composer Khamza Khakim-Zade, as 
well as the other classics of Uzbek litera- 
ture Babura, Turdy, Mukimy and many 
others. 

“But new poets and writers have now 
appeared,” Babahodjaev declared. “There 
are Ibek, Gafur Glulyam, Uigun ‘and 
others who have produced outstand- 
ing works reflecting the heroic struggle 
of the Uzbek people in the building of 
Communism.” 

In addition to their own literary heri- 
tage, Russian literature has become part 
of the Uzbek people. Pushkin, Lermon- 
tov, Tolstoy, Turgenev, Chekhov, Kri- 
lov, Gorky, Mayakovsky and others have 
wielded tremendous influence upon the 
development of Uzbek literature. The 
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Samarkand art school students drawing 
monuments of the time of Tamerlain 


translations into Uzbek of these works 
and the best works of classical and West- 
ern European literature are found in the 
libraries and on the bookshelves of the 
Uzbek people. . 

In music, again, the people flourished. 
Babahodjaev explained that though 
Uzbek music had its own ancient history, 
the musical culture was completely seg: 
regated from world music and remained 
generally mono-thematic. The use of har- 
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mony and broad study among the people 
began only after the Revolution and has 
given rise to such talented composers as 
Sadikov and Ashrafi, and such artists as 
the Stalin Laureates: People’s Artist of 
the USSR Khalima Nasirova, People’s 
Artist of the USSR Abrar Khidoyatov., 
People’s Artist of the Uzbek Republic 
Tamara Khanum, who is known not 
only in Uzbekistan and the USSR but 
in Europe as well, and many others. 

Today there are many music schools 
in Uzbekistan, a conservatory and a phil- 
harmonic where the best works of na- 
tional, Russian and Western European 
composers are being studied and _per- 
formed and where hundreds of young 
Uzbek musicians, composers and con- 
ductors are being trained. 

Another striking example of the de- 
velopment of culture in Uzbekistan is to 
be seen in the fact that there are now 
29 theaters, whereas before the Revolu- 
tion there were no theaters there at all. 
The performances in the drama theaters, 
the opera and the ballet include not only 
the folk classics of Uzbekistan, but the 
works of contemporary Uzbek _play- 
wrights like Yanshin, Khakhar, Alex- 
eyev, Melkumov, Abidov and Ismaili, 
Abduli, Tuigun, Ikramov and_ others 
whose plays are known far beyond Uz- 
bekistan. And the Uzbek theater plays 
Shakespeare’s Othello and Hamlet and 
also some of Schiller. 

Obviously this cultural activity pre- 
supposes a large reading public and a 
network of libraries takes care of their 
demand for books. Before the Revolu- 
tion there were some 200 tiny, miser- 
ably-stocked libraries in the country. To- 
day, aside from the libraries belonging 
to the various institutions, there are 10 
province libraries, 49 municipal libraries, 
133 regional libraries, 204 rural libraries, 
102 trade union libraries, 28 children’s 
libraries and thousands of school and 
university libraries. The Uzbek State 
Public Library alone has approximately 
two million volumes. 


Newspapers now circulate in large 
editions throughout the republic—where- 
as before the Revolution there were only 
a few published for the rich and catering 
to their interests. Today there are 10 
republican newspapers, 16 province pa- 
pers, 76 city and regional papers, 16 
factory papers and 6 magazines. Pravda 
and Igvestia are now printed from ma- 
trices in Tashkent the day they appear 
in Moscow. 

The classics of Marxism-Leninism, the 
works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, as 
well as the classics of world literature 
and scientific-technical material are pub- 
lisied in the Uzbek language. Since 1925, 
20.000 titles have appeared, of which the 
teal circulation for the past ten years 
is 60,000,000 volumes. 

The cinema and radio have become 
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Final scene of the play “Alisher Navoi," by Sultanov and Uigun, based on the 
life of the great classical Uzbek poet, and produced at the Akhunbabayev Theater 


an integral part of urban and rural life, 
and there are now 700 movie houses and 
more than 70,000 radio central receiving 
points in the republic. 

In the care of public health, Uzbek- 
istan has been able to eliminate diseases 
which before the Revolution took a 
dreadful toll of the population. In those 
days the people were reduced to seeking 
help from ignorant quacks and shamans 
and medicine men. The network of 
medical institutions and polyclinics, the 
wide development of sanitary and other 
prophylactic work has wiped out such 
plagues of the past as smallpox, leish- 
maniasis and trachoma. 

“Perhaps the greatest change that has 
been wrought in our country,” Baba- 
hodjaev said, “has been in the people 
themselves. All the remarkable things 
that I have mentioned here have been 
accomplished by people who only a 
quarter century ago were backward and 
ignorant. Today, we are an advanced 
people, contributing to every progressive 
phase of human endeavor. 

“The position of women in our re- 
public is symbolic of this vast change. 
Before the Revolution the Uzbek woman 
was treated as chattel, to be bartered as 
her husband or father pleased, and was 
not permitted to go into the streets with- 
out wearing her ghastly veil. 

“Today, the Soviet Uzbek women, 
like women throughout the Soviet Union, 
enjoy absolute equal rights with men. 
The giving in marriage of minors, 
polygamy and the ransom of brides are 
forbidden by law, and in fact have died 
out. Women constitute one-third of the 
industrial workers of Uzbekistan, and 
many have become technicians and en- 
gineers. There are Uzbek women doc- 
tors, teachers, scientists, collective farm 


chairmen, and women have been elected 
to the Supreme Soviets of the Republic 
and of the USSR, occupying the highest 
positions in the government. 

“The Uzbek people, as other peoples 
of the USSR, are proudly conscious of 
their great achievements, and they con- 
fidently and unswervingly march on the 
road to Communism. 

“The guarantee of our successful ad- 
vance toward Communism lies in the 
economic and spiritual independence of 
our entire Soviet Union. With all the 
peoples of the USSR, the Uzbek peo- 
ple whole-heartedly greeted the declara- 
tion on the abolition of the threat of 
new wars, on the securing of peace and 
security which was introduced for con- 
sideration by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly by the head of the Soviet 
delegation, Academician A. Y. Vyshin- 
sky, Foreign Minister of the USSR. 
Along with all the people of the USSR, 
the Uzbek people demand the banning 
of atomic weapons of aggression and 
mass annihilation. The Soviet people. 
who have done such enormous work in 
the rebuilding of their Socialist economy 
and culture, and who are now working 
on mighty projects for the further de- 
velopment of their motherland, are vi- 
tally interested in securing peace and 
world security.” 

While the Uzbek Foreign Minister’s 
opportunities for observing America dur- 
ing his brief stay here have been limited, 
he said that despite the war hysteria in 
the United St ces, the repression of pro- 
gressive people here and the war drive 
of the ruling monopoly circles, he had 
“the distinct feeling that the American 
people are opposed to war, want peace 
and have a friendly feeling for the So- 
viet people.” 
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Potsdam Betrayal — An Indictment 


A review by RUSS NIXON 


ALL HONORABLE MEN, by James 
Stewart Martin. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1950, 326 pp., $3.50. 


OST-WAR developments in Ger- 

many are a key factor in U.S.-USSR 
relations. The Potsdam Agreement was 
more than a technical pact. Coming 
just as the flames of battle died down, 
the Potsdam program to wipe out 
Nazism, the German General Staff, 
German military power and -cartels 
and to create a genuinely democratic 
Germany, was a response to the con- 
science and good sense of the world. 
Whoever breached this agreement must 
for that action bear the responsibility 
in large measure for the destruction of 
the unity of the Great Allies, for the 
growth of tension and suspicion be- 
tween the United States and the USSR 
which now threatens the peace of the 
world. 

It is a source of shame and tragedy 
for every American that the record 
since 1945 clearly shows that it was the 
officials of our country in Washington 
and Germany that betrayed the Pots- 
dam Agreement. A major part of this 
betrayal was the American refusal— 
deliberate and premeditated —to de- 
stroy the cartel-banker basis of Ger- 
man Fascism. Instead the past five 
post-war years have witnessed sys- 
tematic reconstruction of this Nazi 
foundation structure, with cnly the in- 
creased American corporate and finan- 
cial domination as a new feature. It 
is the story of this betrayal which 
James Stewart Martin tells with author- 
ity and unequaled information in his 
All Honorable Men. 

It would be incorrect to say that 
Martin “tells all,’ because no one who 
will tell knows more than a fraction 
of the secret chicanery, maneuvers and 
devices by which world wide corpora- 
tions and bankers carry on their eco- 
nomic and political drive for more 
profits and monopoly control. But it is 
true that James Martin knows more 
about these deals as they operated in 
Germany than anyone else and he 
shares this vital information without 
reservation in this important book. 

James Martin, a lawyer-educator, 
was a Special Assistant to the Attorney 





RUSS NIXON, while in the U.S. Army, was 
assigned to the Finance Division of the U.S. 
Group Control Council of the AMG, serving 
in Germany as Chief of the Denazification 
Section and later as Chief of the Financial 
Intelligence and Liaison Branch. He was later 
civilianized, becoming Deputy Director of the 
Division of Investigation of Cartels and Ex- 
ternal Assets of the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany. General Eisenhower ap- 
pointed him U.S. member of the German Ex- 
ternal Property Commission. He now holds his 
former position as Washington representative 
of the United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. 
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General from March, 1942, until De- 
cember, 1945. In this period Martin 
headed the Economic Warfare section 
of the Department of Justice, special- 
izing on the warfare activities of Ger- 
man businessmen and corporations. He 
led a Justice Department team to Ger- 
many to work with others there in 
learning the secrets of German cartel- 
banker inter-connecticn with the Nazis 
and the outside world of business. 
Then, through 1946 until July, 1947, 
Mr. Martin headed the Decartellization 
Branch of American Military Govern- 
ment. This long, intimate and respon- 
sible connection with the subject gave 
Mr. Martin a unique preparation to 
report the betrayal of the Potsdarn 
aim of a decartellized Germany. 

Fortunately, Mr. Martin combined 
a deep understanding of the broad im- 
plications of German cartels and an 
uncompromising devotion to the Pots- 
dam directives with a great skill and 
technical knowledge of the whole cartel 
question. He gave a good try at put- 
ting the policies of Potsdam into effect, 
and resigned in protest only when the 
chances of success seemed ended. 

In All Honorable Men two _ inter- 
twined stories are told. First, is the 
picture of the role of the great German 
financial and industrial combines in 
the birth, growth and aggression of 
Nazism. Second, is the story of the 
extensive inter-connection of Ameri- 
can and German trusts and banks and 
the campaign that resulted from this 
fact to prevent realization of the orig- 
inal FDR policy and the Potsdam aims 
to destroy the economic warfare bases 
in Germany. Much has been written 
about German cartels, but fortunately 
Mr. Martin had a great advantage over 
other writers—he shares with his read- 


ers the results of all the research an 4 
investigation carried on by the United 
States government in the past 20 years. 
The result is a complete and detaile4 
account that never existed before. 

Of greatest interest, and heretofore 
the most difficult to tie down wii) 
facts, is the role of U.S. corporations 
and their officials in the German car- 
tels. Mr. Martin describes this role, 
naming names, places and dates. Gen- 
eral Motors, General Electric, Westinig- 
house, Standard Oil, IT & T, U.S. Steel, 
SKF, J. P. Morgan, Merck Chemical, 
American Bosch, ALCOA are all fitted 
into the picture. Their maneuvers and 
those of their agents are described in 
such detail as to embarrass the Ameri- 
can corporations involved and certainly 
to enlighten every reader as to what 
“cooks” behind the imperialist curtain. 

The machinations to increase these 
corporate relations and American eco- 
nomic interests in Germany are de. 
scribed from mid-war years through to 
the total abandonment of any pretense 
at application of the Potsdam Declara- 
tion by mid-1947. The operations of 
Wall Street’s agents such as General 
William Draper, the Dulles brothers, 
GE Board Chairman Philip Reed and 
others are spelled out by James Mar- 
tin who was there—in the middle. As 
the author concludes “The moral of 
this is not that Germany is an inevi- 
table menace, but that there are forces 
in our own country which can make 
Germany a menace.” 

All Honorable Men is an indictment 
—an indictment of forces that caused 
World War II and of men and forces 
who by their blind greed betray the 
peace so dearly won and prepare the 
way for World War III. To read this 
indictment and possess its evidence is 
to understand better what must be 
done to win the fight for peace. Mr. 
Martin’s book is a powerful weapon 
for the anti-fascist peace forces of the 
world. 


Soviet Tribute to Bernard Shaw 


HE SOVIET people loved George 

Bernard Shaw. On the news of his 
death Alexander Fadeyev, Secretary 
of the Soviet Writers’ Union, sent a 
telegram to D. N. Pritt, Chairman of 
the Society for Cultural Relations with 
the USSR, expressing the sorrow of 
Soviet writers, which said: 


Profoundly grieved by the death 
of the great writer, George Bernard 
Shaw. A great master of satire, a 
fervent exposer of all manifesta- 
tions of social evil and _ injustice, 
and advocate of human progress, he 
made an inestimable contribution 
to the treasurehouse of world litera- 
ture. 


Shaw was an old friend of the 
Soviet Union. Many of us still re- 
member his visit to the land of So- 
viets in 1931. We know that in the 
days of the most severe ordeals for 


the Soviet people, Bernard Shaw 

raised his voice in defense of the 

Soviet Union, against the organizers 

of Soviet interventions. 

His books are widely read among 
our people. His plays staged by 
Soviet theaters are invariably a suc- 
cess. We shall forever retain the 
memory of the great writer and 
humanist, Bernard Shaw. 

On November 4, the newspapers 
Literaturnaya Gazeta and Sovietskoe 
Iskusstvo (Soviet Art) published arti- 
cles dedicated to Shaw’s memory, giv- 
ing a detailed analysis of his creative 
path. An article by the well-known 
Shakespeare Scholar, Morozov, noted 
Shaw’s deep knowledge of Russian 
literature. Morozov declared that the 
best of Shaw’s plays resound “as a 
call to search for the path of truth, 
love of mankind and hatred of hypo- 
crites.” Morozov recalled that Maxim 
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Gorky, highly revered by Shaw, had 
called Shaw “one of the most coura- 
geous thinkers in Europe,” and de- 
clured that everything genuinely im- 
portant, noble and truthful created by 
Shaw was deeply appreciated in the 
Soviet Union. 

It is worth recalling that in one of 
his last interviews, published in Reyn- 
olds News, London, August 6, Shaw 
had declared in answer to the ques- 
tion “Are you a Communist, Mr. 
Shaw?” “Yes, of course I am. A war 
on Communism is ignorant, blazing 
nonsense. Without its present immense 
basis of communism and socialism our 
civilization could not exist for a week.” 
In the same interview he referred in- 
dignanily to “the so-called United Na- 
tions disunitedly making war on North 
Korea, and calling it a war on com- 
munism as a transparent disguise for 
a war on Russia.” 

Shaw considered Stalin the greatest 
statesman in the world today. He said 
recently: 

“Stalin is the greatest champion of 
peace. The Soviet Union owes him 
force and unity and this force insures 
peace in the world. I am for Stalin.” 


STALINGRAD DEMANDS 
PEACE 


(Continued from page 9) 


It was a beautiful May twilight. Crowds 
of people were strolling in the warm 
breeze. Growing more and more en- 
thusiastic as he talked, the architect 
pointed out to us ruin after ruin that 
soon would be transformed into magnifi- 
cent new structures. Already some of 
these new buildings could be seen rising 
in splendid shape from behind the end- 
less ghostly streets of desolation. 

As the builder talked to us, citizens 
of Stalingrad stopped to listen. They 
followed his gestures as his arm swept 
from block to block. In their eyes and in 
their nods of agreement we could see 
the new city take glowing shape. And 
among these Stalingrad people, these peo- 
ple who are creating their vision, there 
stood a young man who was blind, and 
a small boy who as a baby had lost a 
leg in the horrors eight years ago. 

Today at Stalingrad they are not build- 
ing to forget war. Here war cannot ever 
be forgotten. Here is the world’s long- 
est city, measured in kilometers, and here 
also is the world’s most terrible monu- 
Incnt to war, one that will endure ages 
longer than the stones that mark the 
atomic death of Hiroshima. 

Not to forget war, but to demand 
pexce—that is why hosts of tireless men 
an! women are building a beautiful city 
along the Volga now, eight years after 
vo. Paulus crawled on all fours from 
hi hole, dragging the maps of world 
co-quest that were pounded to shreds 
by katyushas. 
hat same evening we sat under the 
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stars of Stalingrad and watched a movie. 
The floor of the open-air theater was 
covered deeply with clean, fresh, yellow 
Volga sand. My Russian companion saw 
that I could not help staring at this 
sand. He read my thoughts. 

“Every inch of this soil,” he said, “is 
drenched with human blood.” 

True, war has crimsoned the earth of 
many places. But nowhere else on earth 
have the warmakers, the dealers in the 
shedding of blood, ever been given such 
devastating blows, by men and women 
who fully accepted the necessity of death. 
who by their manner of dying gave man- 
kind the historic discovery that war and 
warmakers can be stopped, encircied and 
obliterated. 

That is one lesson of Stalingrad. 


There are endless kilometers of streets 
in that city left with not a single tree. 
But the people, on almost every house. 
have raised little bird-houses on tall, bare 
poles. | would like an Audubon to paint 
those birds and bird-houses! Yes, slowly 
the birds are coming back. Stalingrad 
will be a city of songbirds by the t-me 
the trees have grown again. 

Long before then, there must be left 
on our earth no creatures who draw 
maps of atom bomb targets. That is the 
other lesson of Stalingrad. 

The meaning of this city? Lasting 
peace! Not the pious sentiment of the 
pacifists, but peace demanded and im- 
posed by the unflinching masses of every 
land. 


(Copyright 1950 by Dyson Carter) 
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PEACE MUST CONQUER WAR 
(Continued from page 6) 
A Blow Against the Spanish People 


URTHER VIOLENCE WAS DONE TO FUNDAMENTAL UN pnrincli- 
Pos in the rescinding by the Assembly, under American 
pressure, of the resolution of Deceniber, 1946, which recom- 
mended the withdrawal of ambassadors and ministers from 
Madrid and barred Spain from the UN specialized agencies. 
The United States did its best to bring the Latin American 
and other countries into line to support the move, so that 
only the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies would 
vote against it, but was unsuccessful in getting a solid line-up. 

Writing sorrowfully of this action in The Nation of Novem- 
ber 11, J. Alvarez del Vayo, former foreign minister of the 
Spanish Republican Government, quoted the following re- 
mark made by one of the most distinguished and conservative 
Spanish Republicans to a U.S. representative in the delegates’ 
lounge at Lake Success: 


By your policy toward Spain in the United Nations you expel 
us, Spanish democrats, from Western democracy. You are forcing 
millions of Spaniards who are against Franco, republicans, mon- 
archists, even former followers of Franco who now oppose him 
because he is ruining the country, all the people who would like 
to be on the side of the United States, Great Britain and France— 
to turn their eyes toward Russia as the only big power here at 
Lake Success which has defended the cause of the Spanish people. 

Britain and France abstained, in deference to public opinion 
in their countries, although they knew that abstention was 
tantamount to a vete for Franco. 

Franco’s delegate has already been accepted in the FAO, 
along with the delegate of the Bonn Government. 

While President Truman before election day expressed 
himself against the $62,500,000 loan voted to Franco by Con- 
gress, he hastened to approve it as soon as elections were over. 


The Case of the Secretary General 


HE Unirep STATES DID NOT INCREASE ITS PRESTIGE OR 
oa its support in the United Nations by its in- 
sistence on extending the term of Secretary General Trygve 
Lie. The Soviet Union vetoed this move in the Security 
Council. Soviet delegates charged Mr. Lie with following the 
lead of the Western Nations instead of fulfilling his functions 
objectively, and with actions contrary to the Charter. They 
pointed out that under UN rules the Secretary General as an 
international civil servant is not supposed to inject himself 
personally into matters under consideration by the UN. In the 
case of Korea, Mr. Lie had taken it upon himself to condemn 
the North Koreans as the aggressors before the Council had 
had an opportunity to consider the question at all. He had 
supported U.S. moves to set up the Little Assembly, con- 
sidered by the USSR an unlawful body, and though he had 
at first condemned the North Atlantic Pact as contrary to the 
Charter, had later supported it. 

Failing support for their cwn candidate, Poland’s Foreign 
Minister Modzelewski, Soviet representatives indicated their 
willingness to accept a number of other candidates, none of 
whom could be accused of being pro-Soviet: Dr. Charles Malik 
of the Lebanon, Carlos Romulo of the Philippines, Sir Benegal 
Rau of India, or Dr. Luis Padillo Nervo of Mexico. 

When it was clear that the latter could muster sufficient 
votes for election, the United States brought heavy pressure 
on his government to effect his withdrawal. Pressure was 
also brought to induce the withdrawal of Sir Benegal Rau 
who could have won a majority. U.S. delegate Warren Austin 
called a press conference at which he threatened to veto any 
candidate other than Lie. Thomas Hamilton, New York Times 
UN correspondent, commented (October 27) that in so doing 
“Some of his most determined supporters feel that Warren 
R. Austin went too far.” The inconsistency of the U.S. attitude 
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was noted in the light of its attacks on the USSR for ise 
of the veto, and its pledge recalled that it would use the veto 
only in cases where U.S. security was threatened. The Unired 
States, by insisting unconditionally on Mr. Lie solely on he 
basis that he was opposed by the Soviet Union, confirmed -he 
Soviet contention that Mr. Lie had become a pliant tooi in 
U.S. hands. 

Defying the efforts of the Soviet Union, India and other: to 
have the Security Council continue to consider the matter 
until agreement could be reached, the United States got 
thirteen nations to sponsor a resolution in the General \s- 
sembly to extend Mr. Lie’s term for three more years. This 
resolution was passed 46 to 5, with eight abstentions. The 
Soviet delegates pointed out that this resolution was illegal, 
since the Assembly is empowered to take action on election 
of a Secretary General only on recommendations from the 
Security Council. 


Soviet Proposals on Germany 

HE SovigeT UNIoN AND THE Pgopie’s DeMocracigs HAVE 
_ gates the efforts of the Western powers for the mili- 
tarization of Western Germany and the formation of a new 
German army with a series of proposals for the setting up of 
a unified and peaceful Germany. 

On October 20-21, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, 
Hungary, and the German Democratic Republic met in 
Prague. (The USSR was represented by Vice Premier Via- 
cheslav Molotov.) They issued a statement attacking the 
decisions on the remilitarization of Germany of the New York 
three power conference on Germany, attended by repreesnta- 
tives of the United States, Great Britain and France, and 
offered a concrete program for a peace settlement. The Soviet 
Union has sent notes to the three Western powers calling for 
a new Big Four meeting on the basis of this program, which 
is as follows: 


1. The publication by the Governments of the USA, Great 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union of a statement that they 
will not permit the remilitarization of Germany, nor permit it to 
be drawn into any kind of aggressive plans, and that they will 
unswervingly carry out the Potsdam Agreement on ensuring the 
conditions for the formation of a united, peace-loving, demo- 
cratic German State. 

2. The removal of all restrictions in the path of the devclop- 
ment of Germany peace economy and the prevention of the 
restoration of German war potential. 

3. The conclusion without delay of a peace treaty with Ger- 
many with the restoration of the unity of the German State in 
accordance with the Potsdam Agreement, and with the provision 
that the occupation troops of all Powers be withdrawn from 
Germany within one year after the conclusion of the peace 
treaty. 

4. The creation of an All-German Constituent Council, on 
a parity basis, consisting of representatives of Eastern and 
Western Germany, which is to prepare the formation of a provi- 
sional democratic peace-loving all-German sovereign Govern- 
ment and to submit corresponding proposals for joint approval 
by the Governments of the USSR, the USA, Great Britain and 
France and which, until the formation of an all-German Govern- 
ment, is to be drawn into consultations on the working out of 
the peace treaty. Under certain circumstances a direct question- 
ing of the German people regarding this proposal may be 
carried out. 

On their part, the Governments of the USSR, Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, Hungary and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic will do everything possible in order 
to facilitate the solution of these urgent tasks in the interests 
of strengthening peace and international security. 


There has been no official reply from the Western powers 
to the Soviet proposal for a new four-power conference on 
Germany, although Secretary Acheson has declared that such 
a meeting would be “worthless.” However, there is wide- 
spread public pressure in England and France that this Soviet 
proposal for a new effort to reach peaceful agreement be 
accepted, which should be matched in this country. Ls 
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NECESSITY FOR PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE 


(Continued from page 15) 


policy of peaceful co-existence. It is a 
household word, known even more defi- 
nitely to school children. Students, work- 
ers and peasants will ask you whether the 
U.S. is afraid to compete peacefully with 
their system and will tell you smilingly, 
“We are not afraid to compete.” 
Conditioned for war? Last Christmas 
day Eddy Gilmore of the Associated 
Press went out on the streets of Moscow 
and asked everyone he met what they 
wanted. Every answer put peace first; 
then asserted goodwill to the people of the 
U.S. but not to its cold war policy makers. 
He found the same distinction after a 
Russian plane was shot down in Pacific 
waters by our Navy. All English speak- 
ing visitors during this year make the 
same report, after talking with leaders 
and with ordinary citizens in all parts of 
the country: The British Labor delega- 
tion, the Scottish mine workers, the 
Canadian youth delegation, the first citi- 
zen from the Irish Free State, two noted 
Americans—Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, the 
scholar, and Mrs. Charlotta Bass, the 
editor, a Canadian science writer. They 
all confirm the British labor report, some- 
times using the same language: “a uni- 
versal and passionate desire to live in 
peace . . . nothing but the friendliest 


feelings toward our people.” If extracts 
from the letters to the Moscow Peace 
Committee, and from the speeches at the 
October All-Union Peace Conference, 
could be published in our press all over 
the land our people would see at once 
that they are the spontaneous expressions 
of people who have had their dear ones 
killed, their homes, farms, fields and fac- 
tories destroyed, who know in their own 
bodies and souls what modern war is, 
who also have been taught that peaceful 
co-existence is possible. 

Concealed? At the 1949 celebration of 
the Anniversary of the Revolution George 
Malenkov, Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, made an 
exhaustive analysis of the unchanging 
policy of peaceful co-existence and nego- 
tiating for peace. This was supplemented 
by similar statements by other leaders. 
This procedure was repeated at the re- 
cent Anniversary, coupled as always with 
affirmation of the will and capacity to 
defend the Soviet land. When the 80th 
Anniversary of the birth of Lenin was 
celebrated last April, Harrison Salisbury 
of the New York Times reported that 
the main theme of all the Soviet press, 
from the daily papers to the highest 


philosophical magazine, was the Lenin- 


ist-Stalinist premise “of the possibility and 
necessity for the peaceful co-existence of 
the Soviet Union and the countries of 
capitalism as laid down in 1920 by Lenin 
in his interview with American and 
British correspondents.” 

Concealed? The concealment has been 
done over here by the diplomats, the 
prosecutors of communists, the editors, 
columnists and broadcasters who, in place 
of this long record of advocacy and at- 
tempt to realize, peaceful co-existence 
have given the American people one 
statement of Lenin, undated and taken 
out of context. It was used at the trial of 
the Communist leaders here, appears 
three times in the book of Ex-Ambassa- 
dor General Smith, and in a speech of 
Britain’s Gladwyn Jebb in the August 
session of the Security Council: “We are 
living, not merely in a state, but in a 
system of states, and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with imperi- 
alist states for a long time is unthinkable. 
One or the other must triumph in the 
end. Before that end supervenes, a series 
of frightful collisions between the Soviet 
Republic and the bourgeois states will be 
inevitable.” 

This was said before there was any 
possibility for peaceful co-existence, at 
the time when foreign armies from all the 
big powers, and some smaller ones, were 
fighting on Soviet soil in the attempt to 
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overthrow the government. It was in 
Lenin’s Report for the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party to the 8th 
Party Congress in 191g. It was a part of 
his argument for the need to create a 
disciplined regular army, and was super- 
seded by the policy of peaceful co-exist- 
ence formulated in 1920 when internal 
peace had come and the need for absorp- 
tion in constructive tasks had made itself 
felt. This had already been recorded in 
Lenin’s resolution at the 7th Congress 
asserting the Soviet desire to “live in 
peace with all nations and to devote all 
its energies to the work of internal con- 
struction,” and charging the respective 
authorities “Systematically to continue 
this peace policy and to adopt all meas- 
ures necessary to its success.” 

There is however a warning in this 
misused statement of Lenin for the Amer- 
ican people today. In it Lenin is not 
speaking of the co-existence of socialist 
and capitalist systems, about which some- 
thing can be learned from the co-existence 
of feudalism and capitalism. His words 
are “The co-existence of the Soviet Re- 
public side by side with imperialist 
states.” Concerning that the record of 
Nazi Germany is a demonstration. Now 
what about the United States? It is a 
dual personality. Its political principles 
are democratic, the dominant sector of 
its economy, since the advent of monop- 
oly, is autocratic and imperialist. Since 
Worid War II the imperialist aspect of 
our national life has been gaining ascend- 
ance over the democratic. If that con- 
tinues, peaceful co-existence becomes im- 
possible; in due time war becomes 
inevitable. The outcome then depends 
upon whether the American people can 
use their political democracy to stop the 
development of the financial imperialism 
that already has taken them into war in 
Korea and placed them on the brink of a 
greater catastrophe. 

Placing Lenin’s statement in its proper 
setting we are left with a long, consist- 
ent line of Soviet foreign policy affirming 
the necessity and possibility of peaceful 
co-existence between the socialist and 
capitalist systems. It is based on the fac- 
tual reality of the need of the Soviet Un- 
ion to develop its economic and cultural 
possibilities. Also upon the universal fac- 
tual need to escape the threat of atomic- 
bacterial war. Also, and not least, upon 
the desire to achieve the moral goal of a 
peaceful world first proclaimed by a He- 
brew prophet whose words have gone 
around the world: “They shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and _ their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall 
not. lift up sword against nation, neither 
shalf they learn war any more.” 

The supreme question for the Ameri- 
- can people is do they want to cooperate 

with the people of the Soviet Union in 
the effort to reach this goal? 
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BULGANIN’S ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


(Continued from page 8) 


improvement of all our work. The liquida- 
tion of shortcomings in political education, 
in economic and cultural activities, pro- 


vides the possibility of opening up new 
sources of strength and thus hastening our 
advance along the road to Communism. 


Ik. The USSR and the Struggle for World Peace 


(The full text of the international 
section of the report follows.) 


While fulfilling its tasks in the build- 
ing of its national economy, the Soviet 
Union unswervingly carries on the 
struggle for peace, for friendship and 
cooperation among the peoples of all 
countries. 

Side by side with the Soviet Un- 
ion the countries of the People’s De- 
mocracy—-Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia—also 
carry on the struggle for peace and 
the friendship of peoples. 

The great Chinese people, under the 
leadership of the Communist Party of 
China, headed by Comrade Mao Tse- 
tung, actively struggle for peace. 

The German Democratic Republic 
stands firmly in the camp of peace. 

The heroic Korean people are carry- 
ing on a liberating war for the cause 
of peace, freedom and the independ- 
ence of their people. 

All these peoples represent the camp 
of peace, socialism and democracy. 

Comrade Stalin has repeatedly de- 
clared that different economic systems 
and ideologies do not preclude col- 
laboration and normal relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the capi- 
talist countries, and in particular be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States of America. 

“In order to cooperate,” says Com- 
rade Stalin, “it is not necessary for 
peoples to have the same system. It 
is necessary to respect the system that 
has been approved by the people.” But 
at the same time, Comrade Stalin points 
out, “it is necessary to make a distinc- 
tion between the possibility of cooper- 
ating and the wish to cooperate. The 
possibility of cooperating always exists, 
but there is not always present the 
wish to cooperate.” 

As regards the Soviet Union, the 
whole world is aware of the numerous 
efforts and practical steps of our Gov- 
ernment for strengthening the cause 
of peace and cooperation of nations. 
The camp of socialism and democracy, 
the camp of peace is opposed by the 
camp of imperialism, headed by the 
ruling circles of the United States of 
America and conducting a policy of 
instigating a new war, a policy of the 
domination of strong countries over 
weak countries. 

Up to the Second World War the 
mein competitors of the American im- 
peiialists on the worid markets were 
Ge-many and Japan. After the defeat 
of these powers in the war, the im- 
pe ialists of the United States strove 
to take advantage of the situation to 
sei e the sources of raw materials and 
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markets. But their aims are not lim- 
ited to this. The American imperialists 
reckon that a new third world war 
would lead to the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and the countries of the 
People’s Democracy, to the stifling of 
the workers’ and national liberation 
movements in all other countries, and 
to the establishment of the world domi- 
nation of the U.S. imperialists. It is 
for these purposes that the arms race is 
being intensified in the camp of im- 
perialism, military expenditures are 
being inflated, the number of armed 
forces increased, the remnants of dem- 
ocratic freedoms are being wiped out 
and progressive organizations perse- 
cuted. In order to achieve these aims, 
the American imperialists count on 
using as cannon fodder the armies of 
the countries dependent on them. The 
ruling circles of England and France, 
which once carried on an independent 
foreign policy, now, to the detriment 
of their own national interests, su- 
pinely submit to the dictate of the U.S. 
imperialists in all basic international 
questions. 

In the recent period the imperialists 
of the United States of America have 
gone over from a policy of preparing 
aggression to direct acts of aggression. 
The most open manifestation of this 
policy is the armed intervention of the 
United States in Korea. 

The Soviet Government, true to its 
unswerving policy of peace, insisted 
from the very beginning of the events 
in Korea on the settlement of the con- 
flict by peaceful means. To this end 
the Soviet Government proposed the 
immediate cessation of hostilities in 
Korea, and the simultaneous with- 
drawal of all foreign troops, thus al- 
lowing the Korean people the possi- 
bility of solving their internal prob- 
lems without foreign interference. How- 
ever, the American Government, hav- 
ing entered on the road of open aggres- 
sion, rejected all proposals directed 
toward a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question. By this example the 
people of the whole world were shown 
clearly who stands for peace, and who 
stands for a new war. 

After all the reverses and severe de- 
feats experienced by the American 
military command in Korea in its 
war on the freedom loving Ko- 
rean people, the Americans concen- 
trated practically all their armed forces 
in the Far East for the war in Korea. 
Not relying on their own forces alone, 
the Americans drew into the opera- 
tions the troops of England and other 
countries. Only with the help of such 
strong forces, several times exceeding 
the forces of the Korean people’s army, 






were the _ interventionists able to 
achieve certain military successes. 

The Korean people, after substantial 
military achievements, are now under- 
going military reverses, but they have 
not broken the will of the Korean peo- 
ple to struggle. There are reverses in 
every war. There was a time when our 
Soviet Government too, in the years of 
the foreign armed intervention in our 
civil war, experienced tremendous diffi- 
culties. However, the interventionists 
were routed and expelled. By their 
heroic struggle against the American 
interventionists the Korean people have 
won the sympathy of the peace-loving 
peoples of the whole world. Korea has 
become the banner of the liberation 
movement for the oppressed and de- 
pendent countries. 

Expressing the will of the peoples 
who had experienced the horrors of 
war, the great powers, after the victory 
over fascist Germany and imperialist 
Japan, established an agreed-upon sys- 
tem of mutual relations among nations, 
guaranteeing the peace and security 
of nations. The basis of this system 
was the Potsdam Agreement, as well 
as the Charter of the United Nations. 
The Anglo-American imperialists, how- 
ever, have already for a long time been 
pursuing the policy of destroying this 
system of international collaboration. 
By-passing and violating the United 
Nations Charter, the Anglo-American 
imperialists set up the aggressive North 
Atlantic Pact, and are knocking to- 
gether other aggressive military blocs. 

The Anglo-American ruling circles 
are frustrating the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany and are 
trying to drag out the occupation of 
Western Germany as long as possible. 
The Council of Foreign Ministers of 
the United States, Great Britain and 
France, which met in September of this 
year in New York, adopted decisions 
on the restoration of a German army 
in Western Germany, on _ practical 
measures for the remilitarization of 
Western Germany and on the utiliza- 
tion of its man-power and material re- 
sources in their own interests, without 
any consideration for the national in- 
terests of the German people. 

The policy carried on by the Amer- 
ican, British and French Governments. 
of splitting Germany in violation of 
the principles of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, led to the rupture of normal 
economic ties between the Western and 
Eastern sectors of Germany, and to the 
development in We..ern Germany of 
only those branches of industry con- 
nected with military production. 

In complete contra-distinction to this 
is the policy of the Soviet Government, 
which insists upcn the implementation 
of the Potsdam Agreement, which pro- 
vides for the establishment of a unified, 
independent, peace-loving and demo- 
cratic Germany. The proposals of the 
Soviet Government on the earliest pos- 
sible conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany, the withdrawal of occupation 
troops and the establishment of an ail- 
German government, are well known. 
These proposals were proclaimed anew 
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in the recently published declaration of 
the foreign ministers of the USSR, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Romania, Hungary and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. The Soviet 
Union also demands the carrying out 
of the Potsdam deelaration on Japan, 
that is, the earliest possible conclusion 
of the peace treaty with Japan, the 
withdrawal from Japan of occupation 
troops and the elimination of the 
threat of a revival of Japanese im- 
perialism. 

The United States of America, on 
the contrary, pursues the aim of pro- 
longing the occupation of Japan and 
transforming it into a platz d’armes 
for the effectuation of its aggressive 
plans in the Far East. Taking advan- 
tage of its position as an occupying 
power and violating the agreed-upon 
decisions on the demilitarizing and 
democratizing of Japan, the United 
States of America is restoring the mili- 
tary and naval bases in Japan, reestab- 
lishing Japanese armed forces, perse- 
cuting democratic organizations, and 
assisting the return to power of the 
Japanese militarists. 

Thus, in violating the obligations 
which they had accepted in the ques- 
tions of Germany and Japan, the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Eng- 
land are frustrating postwar peace set- 
tlements in which the people of all 
countries are concerned. 

In the struggle for peace and inter- 
national cooperation, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment supports all measures directed 
toward strengthening the United Na- 
tions, which was designed to be a 
serious instrument for the preservation 
of peace and international security. 

“The strength of this international 
organization,” declared Comrade Stalin, 
“consists in the fact that it is based on 
the principle of the equality of the 
rights of states and not on the prin- 
ciple of the domination of some states 
over others. If the United Nations 
organization succeeds in continuing to 
preserve the principle of equal rights, 
it will undoubtedly play a great, posi- 
tive role in the cause of guaranteeing 
universal peace and security.” 

The representatives of the Anglo- 
American bloc systematically reject 
the proposals of the Soviet Union di- 
rected toward strengthening the United 
Nations. More, the American Govern- 
ment strives to transform the _ inter- 
national organization into a mere ap- 
pendage of the State Department of 
the United States, into an organiza- 
tion covering up America’s aggressive 
plans. Thereby the Government of the 
United States shows that it does not 
desire to seek a way to international 
cooperation and does not respect the 
sovereign rights of other nations, that 
it is bent on instigating a new war. 

The imperialists exert great efforts 
to distort the peace-loving policy of 
the Soviet Union and to represent it as 
propaganda, as an attempt to deceive 
somebody or other. What can be clearer 
and more explicit than the repeated 
proposals of the Soviet Union directed 
against the outbreak of a new war and 
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toward extending of international co- 
operation? 

True to its policy of carrying on 
the struggle for peace, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment introduced a proposal to adopt 
“A Declaration on ending the threat 
of a new war and strengthening the 
peace and security of nations” in the 
Fifth Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly now taking place. 
In this Declaration the Soviet Govern- 
ment proposed anew the condemnation 
and prohibition of propaganda for a 
new war; the prohibition of the use 
of the atomic weapon as a weapon of 
aggression and mass extermination of 
people; the establishment of strict in- 
ternational control for the absolute 
and unconditional realization of this 
prohibition; the conclusion of a pact 
for the strengthening of peace among 
the five big powers, and the reduction 
of their armed forces by one-third in 
the course of a year, with the reduc- 
tion to be subsequently continued 
further. 

It would seem to be a very simple 
matter—to accept and apply these 
peace-loving proposals of the Soviet 
Union and thus to test the sincerity of 
the Soviet Union in making them. But 
the instigators of war, having a sub- 
servient majority in the United Nations, 
preferred to reject these Soviet pro- 
posals. They rejected them because 
these Soviet proposals would disrupt 
the work of the war instigators and 
their aggressive plans. More than that, 
these gentlemen issue threats against 
the Soviet Union. 

It is time that these gentlemen un- 
derstood that the Soviet people do not 
belong to the ranks of the weak nerved, 
and are not frightened by threats. Ex- 
perience of history has shown that our 
peace-loving policy is not a sign of 
weakness. It is time for these gentle- 
men to learn that our people are able 
to take care of themselves, to take 
care of the interests of our motherland, 
if need be with arms in their hands. 

The imperialists mask their aggres- 
sive policy with declarations that they 
are carrying on a struggle against com- 
munism. This is nothing new. Hitler 
and his accessories also tried to justify 
their aggressive policy by references 
to the Communist danger. Everyone 
knows how these spurious maneuvers 
of the Hitlerites ended. Evidently the 
instigators of war of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican camp are envious of Hitler’s 
laurels. 

But it is not so easy these days to 
deceive the common people. The work- 
ers see from the example of the Soviet 
Union and the countries of the People’s 
Democracy, that where the Commu- 
nists come to power, real democracy is 
established, unemployment is ended, 
the well-being and culture of the peo- 
ple advances rapidly, and wide possi- 
bilities for creative work open up be- 
fore every individual. 

That is why, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the imperialists to “destroy” 
communism, the number of its adher- 
ents grows. With every day, the influ- 
ence of the Communist Parties grows 


stronger, and they now count in their 
ranks over 18,000,000 people outsije 
of the Soviet Union. Communism 2nd 
the working people are _ indivisille. 
Therefore, just as it is impossible to 
destroy the people, so is it impossible 
to destroy Communism, The people, by 
virtue of their condition under a capi- 
talist society, are irreconcilable exe. 
mies of imperialism which imposes on 
the people suffering and mass destruc- 
tion on the battle fields of its preda- 
tory wars. 

The people do not want war and rec- 
ognize ever more clearly into what a 
horrible abyss the instigators of war 
are trying to drive them. Throughout 
the world an organized and mighty 
movement for peace, uniting workers, 
peasants, intellectuals, women and 
youth, people of the most diverse po- 
litical and religious convictions, is grow- 
ing and strengthening. Now the people 
are waging a struggle not only to ban 
atomic weapons, but to bring about 
universal reduction of all types of 
armaments, prohibition of all forms of 
war propaganda, condemnation of all 
armed aggression and all interference 
from outside in the internal affairs of 
peoples. 

The Soviet people stand for peace 
and determinedly defend the cause of 
peace. Reflecting this determination, 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, in 
June of this year, supported the Stock- 
holm petition of the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the World Congress of the 
Partisans of Peace. This petition was 
signed by more than 115,000,000 Soviet 
citizens—the entire adult population of 
our motherland, who thus proclaimed 
that they want peace and will struggle 
for a stable peace. The masses of the 
people in other lands have risen in mil- 
lions to join the struggle for peace. In 
China 204,000,000 people have voted 
for the Stockholm pledge and placed 
their names beneath it; in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Hungary and Albania — 50,000,000; in 
Japan, Korea, Britain, Argentina and 
other countries — 50,000,000; in Ger- 
many over 20,000,000; in France—15,- 
000,000; in Italy—16,000,000; in the 
United States—2,500,000 people have 
done the same. Up to the present time 
about 500,000,000 signatures have been 
gathered for the Stockholm petition. 
That represents a formidable force and 
a grave warning to the instigators of 
war. 

The peoples fighting for peace, are 
convinced that their righteous cause 
will triumph. They will rout the plans 
of the war instigators. 

Comrades! The great successes 
achieved by our country in the recent 
period are the results of the heroic 
labor of the Soviet people and the cor- 
rect policy of the Communist Party, 
the party of Lenin and Stalin. 

The organizing and leading role of 
the Party is manifested in every sphere 
of our government and public life. After 
the end of the war, the Party directed 
all the efforts of the Soviet people to 
the restoration of our economy, to the 
further flourishing of our motherland. 
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A: the call of the Party nationwide 
sovialist competition developed for the 
fuifillment of the Five-Year Plan ahead 
of time. The Party guaranteed an ad- 
vance of the cultural and material 
well-being of the Soviet people. Under 
the banner of the Party the moral and 
political unity of the Soviet people was 
still further consolidated, and the Stal- 
inist friendship of the peoples devel- 
oped and strengthened. New cadres of 
workers in all spheres of economic and 
cultural construction grew and multi- 
plied, cadres trained by the Party and 
armed with Marxist-Leninist science. 

The activities of our Communist 
Party show that it places the interests 
of the people above all else and effec- 
tively fights for these interests. By its 
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ments during the Conference. I recall in 
particular the hush that fell on the hall 
when Mrs. Kosmodemyanskaya, who lost 
both her daughter Zoya and her son in 
the late war, said with infinite pathos 
that it was not for the kind of world 
MacArthur is making in Korea that So- 
viet mothers gave their children; and 
the warmth of the applause with which 
Britain’s representative, J. G. Crowther, 
was received when he rose to give de- 
tails of the preparations for the Second 
World Congress in Sheffield; and the 
response to a farm woman who said 
that she was only a simple working 
woman but she felt she was not the least 
among those present; and the way the 
Ukrainian writer Gonchar described how 
Peace Streets and Peace Gardens were 
being planned in the new Agrogorods of 
his republic; and the cheers which bore 
a greeting from the conference to Joseph 
Stalin. 

The delegates spoke firmly and with a 
deep sense of responsibility to those who 
had sent them to Moscow. There was 
no mistaking the sincerity of the church- 
men and the sympathy they evoked from 
the conference where people had as- 
sembled to show that they could be 
united in this cause of defending what 
one Uzbek scientist called “our today 
and our tomorrow.” 

The deep feeling that was aroused by 
references to the blood and bones of 
murdered women and children in the 
shattered towns and fire-cracked villages 
of Korea was matched by the enthusiasm 
with which people heard of the remark- 
able successes already scored in many 
parts of the Union. With what pride 
di’ the rector of Kazan University speak 
of the 75 Tartar scientists working in 
Kazan University on four major prob- 
lets, or the Stalingrad steel worker tell 
of he 80,000 rubles that he had saved 
for the country by his own method of 
ecc:omy at the furnace, or Cherkassov 
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services to the motherland and the 
people the Party has won the love of 
the Soviet people and its full confi- 
dence. 

This is the source of the strength of 
the Soviet Union. 

Long live the invincible banner of 
the great October Socialist Revolution! 

Long live the mighty Soviet people! 

Long live our glorious Communist 
Party! 

Long live peace throughout the 
world! 

Long live the organizer of our vic- 
tories, the great Stalin! 
(Note: All translations of Marshal Bul- 
ganin’s speech are our own, the official 
translation into English not having been 
received as we go to press. The Editors.) 


the Leningrad film actor speak of the 
gallery of great Russians he had portrayed 
in his career, Alexander Nevsky, Peter 
Gorky, Timiriazev. 

These expressions of joy at being able 
to work creatively in the Soviet Union 
were perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
tures of the conference. They showed 
most vividly, since they came from so 
many people of different origin and 
occupation, what life in a Socialist coun- 
try is for. It 1s for happy people, one 
felt, for people who work hard, liking 
their work, who reap their rewards zest- 
fully in rest and who are absolutely at 
one in their desire to continue living 
that kind of life. Yet these are the people 
who, according to hostile critics of the 
Soviet Union, are supposed to be living 
in deep apprehension and suspicion of 
their Government’s policies. 

Many of the speakers reported on the 
success of the organizations they repre- 
sented in working for peace. Tikhon 
Khrennikov, secretary of the Society of 
Composers, described how music had 
heen made to serve peace (incidentally, 
it was pleasant to hear Paul Robeson’s 
voice during the intervals when music 
was played). Khrennikov spoke of the 
latest work of Shostakovich, Muradelli, 
Prokofiev and others. Alexandrov, the 
film producer, spoke of the films made 
in the Soviet Union recently that re- 
flect the peace theme and compared them 
with the films of violence and hatred 
produced by Hollywood. Speakers from 
the organizations of Soviet sportsmen 
described how they had sent goodwill 
teams to play all kinds of sports in many 
parts of Europe. “We think that the foot- 
bal] field, not the battle field, is the best 
place to meet other nations,” declared 
Maria Isakova, world’s woman skating 
champion. And a fine point was made 
by a secretary of the trade union move- 
ment when he said that though govern- 
ments had been at odds with each other 


since the end of the war, the Soviet 
trade union movement had maintained 
intimate friendly relations with the work- 
ing class in England, France and else- 
where. 

By the time these lines are read the 
World Peace Movement will be ap- 
proaching if it will not have concluded 
its great Congress in Sheffield. It was 
towards this Congress that all delegates’ 
attention was drawn in the concluding 
stages of the Moscow Conference when, 
amid scenes of great enthusiasm but with 
a gravity befitting the occasion, the list 
of sixty-five delegates the USSR intends 
to send to Sheffield was read out. As I 
listened to that impressive list of names 
my mind returned to the Georgian vil- 
lages where simple people who well 
knew the cost of war had come to tell 
me how important it was that peace 
should be kept. 

Remember the words of our old poet. 
they said. “I do not covet an inch of 
another’s soil, but I shall not yield an 
inch of mine.” These words, it seems to 
me, had special weight when spoken by 
people who are so wonderfully cherish- 
ing that soil of theirs, causing the arid 
land to blossom and extracting from the 
Black Earth of the Ukraine, the bound- 
less steppes of Siberia and the fertile 
shores of their southern seas bounty for 


the benefit of all. 
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EARLY JOYS, by Konstantin 
Fedin. A vivid novel of pre-war 
days. A Stalin Prize Winner. 

503 pp., $1.50 


V. |. MICHURIN, Selected 
Works. His discoveries are the 
hasis of Soviet plant and animal 
breeding. 223 pp., $2.75 


BAGRATION, by S. Golubov. 

A great historical novel about 

the famous Russian general. 
264 pp., $1.25 


A. TOLSTOY. Selected Stories. 
The best stories from the pen of 
the great Soviet writer and Stalin 
Prize Winner. 639 pp., $2.50 
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MAXIM GORKY, Vol. 2 of Se- 

lected Works. Includes, Mother, 

Childhood, The Artamonovs. 
831 pp., $2.50 


MAXIM GORKY, includes In 
America, My Interviews, and pub- 
lic writings never published in 
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THE YEARS OF WAR, by Vassily 
Grossman. Thrilling war novel by 
a leading Soviet writer. 

451 pp., $2.00 


V. G. BELINSKY, Selected Philo- 
sophical Works. The writings of 
"the true father of the Russian 
intelligentsia." 555 pp., $2.50 





PORT ARTHUR, by A. Stepanov. 
Monumental novel of the first 
Russo-Japanese war. 

784 pp., $2.00 


N. A. DOBROLYUBOV, Selected 
Philosophical Works. A compre- 
hensive collection, by the brilliant 
critic who influenced Russia's 
greatest writers. 650 pp., $2.50 


THE WHITE BIRCH, by M. Bu- 
bennov. An absorbing war novel 
hailed as a literary discovery. A 
Stalin Prize Winner. 

578 pp., $1.25 


DONBAS SKETCHES, by B. 
Galin. A vivid picture of how 
miners live in the Soviet Union. 

282 pp., $.85 
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